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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 
HE result of the Liverpool election will be known as this 
sheet reaches our readers’ hands. Any speculation upon it 
would therefore be useless; but we may mention that up to 
the last moment both parties remained confident, though the 
Tory confidence was not as perfect as at first. The battle on 
that side has throughout been conducted by a Tory Cabinet 
Minister, Lord Sandon, who has made a series of speeches, all 
based upon two ideas,—-that the Liberals care nothing for the 
Empire, and that Lord Kamsay has pledged himself to the dis- 
memberment of the kingdom. The breach of etiquette m 
making a single election a kind of Cabinet question is unusual, 
and in the event of a Tory defeat will directly accentuate its 
meaning. It is reported that the virulence of the contest is 
increased by a sense of the large local interests involved. In 
spite of the large majority obtained by the Liberals in the 
municipal elections, the Council remains Conservative, the 
Aldermen being chiefly Tory; but it is believed that if Lord 
Ramsay is elected, this will soon be altered, and the powers 
of the municipality, with its large patronage and expenditure, 
transferred to the Opposition. Liverpool, in fact, will become 
a great Liberal borough, a change which the existing rulers of 
the town, who have hitherto thought themselves secure, cannot 
contemplate with patience. A well-informed correspondent 
telegraphs at 4 p.m. on Friday :—“ The most unusual energy 
characterises this election. In the centre of the town almost 
every voter has polled.” 








The speech delivered by Mr. Cowen at Newcastle on Saturday 
last, and published in Monday’s Times, has been for the Con- 
servatives the great event of the week, and one over which 
their jubilation has been almost hysterical. It is to be scattered 
broadcast in scores of thousands, and the Conservative journals 
have been giving thanks day after day that a champion equal 
to their emergency has been raised up for them, at last. We 
have said enough of the general character of the speech, 
and the extraordinarily misleading nature of some of its state- 
ments of fact, elsewhere, but may add here that whatever may 
be its argumentative value, that value is very much diminished 
by the remarkable conversion of the speaker from views of a 
totally opposite tendency within a very few years. In 1874, 
Mr. Cowen was for contracting our Colonial empire, for 
letting the larger Colonies cut the cable as soon as ever they 
could be got to think independence desirable, and for strict 
non-intervention abroad. He even advocated, at that time, 
the giving-up of Gibraltar. As late as 1877, he gave 
in his adhesion afresh to the “ hard and unheroic ” 
principle of non-intervention, as the Northern Echo quotes 
his language; and even disapproved of the interference 
on behalf of the Bulgarians,—not because he was a friend of 
Turkey, but because he disapproved at that time of all inter- 
ference in the affairs of other nations. He now defends the 
guarantee of Turkey in Asia against Russia, and the Afghan 
invasion. Mr. Cowen may have been wrong then, and right 
now; but we can hardly attach much value to the judgment of 





a politician who has completely boxed the compass in two or 
three years. If anironical answer to the prayer Eworiare aliquis 
were ever granted, surely it is granted in this bestowal on the 
Tories of such a champion as Mr. Cowen. 


Parliament was opened on Thursday by the Queen in person, 
but the Queen’s Speech was read by the Lord Chancellor. In 
this speech, her Majesty declares that “the course of events 
has tended to furnish additional security to the maintenance of 
European peace, on the principles laid down by the Treaty of 
Berlin ;” and that a convention for the suppression of the slave- 
trade has been concluded with the Sultan. Her Majesty re- 
capitulates recent events in Afghanistan, praising the troops, 
and declares that “the abdication of the Ameer, and the un- 
settled condition of the country, render the recall of my troops 
impossible for the present; but the principle upon which my 
Government has hitherto acted remains unchanged, and while 
determined to make the frontiers of my Indian Empire 
strong, I desire to be in friendly relations alike with 
those who may rule in Afghanistan and with the’ people 
of that country.” The destruction of Cetewayo, Moirosi, and 
Secocoeni is alluded to with satisfaction, and the colonists 
of South Africa are urged to establish a Union or Confedera- 
tion. Her Majesty states that her Government has called on 
the Irish authorities to make ample provision against distress, 
and asks for a Bill of Indemnity for them for certain expen- 
ditures, mentions that the money required will be taken from 
the Irish Church Fund; and promises the Criminal Code, a 
Law of Bankruptcy, and Bills for enlarging the powers of 
owners of settled land, for amending the Lunacy Law, and for 
simplifying conveyancing. No Treasury grant, it will be 
observed, is suggested for Ireland, and the Speech, though 
well written, is as colourless as usual. 





In the House of Lords, the Address was moved by the Earl 
of Onslow, in a cheerful speech, which, as Lord Granville said, 
was “very agreeably flavoured by party spirit ;” and seconded 
by Lord Rosse, who lost himself in a gloomy forest of Irish 
statistics,—one of those forests in which, it has been said, you 
cannot see the forest for the trees. Lord Granville made the speech 
of the night. He congratulated the Government on intending to 
have a hard-working Session at last, and said it reminded him 
of the Irish post-boy, who always reserved his trot for the 
avenue of the house to which he was going. He was not sur- 
prised that a Government which, in its home policy, was distin- 
guished by its masterly inactivity, should be reluctant to 
part with a Parliament “so admirably fitted to do nothing.” 
Lord Granville hoped more from Mr. Cross’s Water Companies 
Bill than from anything else promised us, and we do not wonder. 
Mr. Cross, though a very bad Cabinet Minister, has been the 
best Home Secretary known to this generation. As regards 
policy, Lord Granville insisted, with very great force and terse- 
ness, on the marvellous effect of Free-trade in keeping the 
people of this country from needless suffering in a time of un- 
paralleled distress, and attacked Lord Salisbury for regretting 
the completeness of our Free-trade. He condemned the “ sterile 
agitation for Home-rule,” while declining to impute wickedness 
to all who engaged in it; and then entered on a very able 
examination of the Foreign and Colonial policy of the two 
parties, of which we have said enough elsewhere. 


Lord Beaconsfield replied to Lord Granville very feebly. He 
knew very little, and seemed to care less, about the questions 
put to him. In relation to the asserted misconduct of our 
troops in South Africa and the executions in Cabul, he 
surmised that the appetite of the Liberals for atrocities was 
always leading them to discover mares’-nests, and denied all 
knowledge of cruelties in either country. He suggested that 
we might have to settle Afghanistan on the old principle which 
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obtained before Dost Mahommed’s time, of regarding it as a num 
ber of independent chieftainships. He asserted that not one. 
tenth of the Afghan people were hostile to us; and he concluded 
bya great flourish against the disloyalty of Home-rulers, intended 
to reach the ears of the Orangemen of Liverpool. A skirmish 
between the Duke of Argyll and Lord Cranbrook finished a 


debate of no great significance. 


The debate in the Commons on the Address was very flat. 
Colonel Moray, the mover, made an ordinary speech, and Mr. 
Corry read a sort of pamphlet, so acrimonious that Lord 
Hartington rebuked him for a violation of the usual under- 
standing; but the debate itself was of little interest. Lord 
Hartington animadverted on the duration of this Parliament, 
and declared that, in his judgment, strong reasons existed for 
an early appeal to the country, promised that when it came he 
would again enter upon foreign policy, asked for information 
about Greece, alluded to the Khoja affair at Constantinople, 
denounced the guarantee to the Turkish Government, quoting 
descriptions of the wretchedness of Turkey, and declared that 
when the guarantee was repudiated Cyprus must be restored. 
[He should have added, or purchased for Greece.] He advocated 
encouragement to the growing nationalities in the Balkans, and 
reliance upon Europe, and not upon ourselves, to repress 
dangerous ambitions; refused to enter on the race of military 
armaments, but would not oppose the extension of the Navy. 
As regards South Africa, he would restore the Transvaal, as 
having been taken under false information. He denied that it 
was possible to influence Afghanistan or carry out any policy 
there, if it were broken up into chieftainships, and demanded 
explanations of the proclamation threatening the execution of 
soldiers in arms against us. Finally, he suggested more 
assistance to Ireland through municipal bodies, and condemned 
the reluctance of the Government to enter upon home legislation. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, in his reply, acknowledged, as we 
have shown elsewhere, that the Government have as yet no 
policy for Afghanistan, but stated that as regarded Greece, the 
British and French Governments hoped to proceed by Inter- 
national Commission, that Sir H. Layard was “instant in 
season and out of season in pressing remedial measures on 
Turkey,” and that the idea of Austrian interference in the 
Balkan States was “a Liberal mare’s-nest.” He appealed to 
the House to wait before judging Sir F. Roberts, and after 
a brief remark about South Africa, passed on to Ireland, where, 
he maintained, the Ministry had, first of all, ordered the total 
prevention of starvation, and where they had “shown not 
hard-heartedness, but hard-headedness.” The Government 
denied that its sympathies with the Irish were less than those 
of the Opposition, but felt that its responsibilities were greater. 
After a merited compliment to the Duchess of Marlborough, 
he called on all Irish Members to wait for papers before they 
denounced the conduct of the Government in Ireland. 


After a short speech from Sir C. Dilke, and a statement by 
Mr. Cross that he hoped to announce the result of his nego- 
tiations with the Water Companies in a few days, the rest of 
the sitting was occupied by a contest between Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the Irish Members. They wished for an adjourn- 
ment, in order that Mr. Shaw might bring up the question of 
relief to Irish distress, after the papers on the subject had 
been published; and Mr. Lowther objected that papers were 
promised upon every subject, and were they to wait for them 
all? Sir Stafford Northcote seems, however, in a private con- 
versation with Mr. Shaw, to have expressed wishes which led 
Mr, Shaw to think he accepted the adjournment. He had not 
done this, but had asked Mr. Shaw to speak when the Report 
on the Address was brought up, ‘and the misunderstanding 
increased the determination of the Irish Members, who finally 
prevailed, and the debate was adjourned. 


Mr, Sullivan, in speaking at Liverpool on Tuesday, made 
some very startling assertions respecting the intrigues of the 
Conservatives with the Home-rule party, which he reiterated 
in a formal letter to the Daily Telegraph on Wednesday last, 
and further supported by a letter to yesterday’s Times. He 
said that certain Conservatives in 1870 gave the Irish party the 
invitation to enter on the Home-rule agitation; next, that 
the Conservatives supplied the money for the election of 
O’Donovan Rossa, the only avowed Fenian, and for the 
election of others of the earliest Home-rulers; next, that 





distinguished Home-rulers were singled out for honours, as in 
the case of Mr. King Harman’s appointment as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Roscommon; lastly, that the Home-rulers had been led to 
believe that certain Conservative statesmen meditated « dish- 
ing the Whigs,” by offering Ireland a royal residence and a 
domestic legislature. Lord Sandon, of course, received b 
telegraph from Colonel Taylor and Mr. Hart Dyke a positive 
contradiction of these statements; but Mr. Sullivan had not 
spoken by name of either Colonel Taylor or Mr. Hart Dyke. 
Nevertheless, if appears somewhat strange that Colonel Taylor 
was so ignorant on this matter as his denial implies, 


In his letter to yesterday’s Times, Mr. Sullivan supports his 
charges thus. He shows that many of the Irish Tories, dis. 
gusted by the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church, did declare that, since an “ essential and fundamental” 
condition of the Union had gone, they were well inclined to 
consent to going further, on condition only that the Liberals 
would join them in giving guarantees for the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament in Imperial affairs. The circular sum«. 
moning the conference to discuss Home-rule on May 19th, 1870, 
in the Bilton Hotel, was signed by two influential Conserva. 
tives, and the Conservatives did all the speaking. “The Pro. 
testant Conservatives outnumbered the representatives or 
members of all other parties added together,” and a resolution 
was carried in favour of a domestic Parliament for Ireland, 
Among the Irish Tories present were some of Colonel Taylor’s 
most trusted political friends like “Myr. Kinahan, Mr. Vokes 
Mackay, and Major Knox ;” and soon afterwards Major Knox 
“was made Deputy-Lieutenant of his county, promoted 
to his majority, and otherwise honoured and advanced.” 
Again, one of the staunchest Conservatives in all Tip. 
perary,—Mr. Roe, of Loran Park, Nenagh, Tipperary,— 
by his own efforts and those of his friends, supplied 
the chief funds for the election of Mr. O’Donovan Rossa 
and Mr. Kickham. Four thousand pounds were provided for 
the Home-rule elections in Longford and Dublin by Captain, 
now Colonel, King Harman, and he has recently been made 
Lord-Lieutenant of his county by the present Government. On 
the whole, Mr. Sullivan has quite made out his case against the 
Irish Tories. He has also, we think, made out clearly enough 
that the present Government, whatever they may think of 
Home-rule, has had no scruple at all in showing special favour 
to Home-rulers. 


While we have steadily upheld the claim of the present 
majority on the London School Board to public support, on 
the ground that they have done their difficult work exceedingly 
well, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that if they are to be 
sustained permanently, they must practise a certain rigidity of 
economy. It appears, from the official statement in the Times 
of Thursday, that the Board proposes to expend a sum of 
£643,791 Os. 8d. a year, or a fraction more than 63d. in the 
pound upon the rateable value of the metropolis, which is this 
year £24,605,000. This is a very large sum, and though pro- 
bably not in excess of the work done, still equals the highest 
grant for the education of England allowed by Lord 
Russell’s scheme. What with improvement rates, poor-rates, 
and other expenditure, the rates of London begin to be 
severely felt even by the well-to-do, and from the method of 
their incidence press with great severity upon moderate fixed in- 
comes. If, therefore, the Board are not exceedingly careful, 
they will have to face an irritated reaction, which it would be 
much better to avoid, and perhaps have to submit to the 
presence of an agent of the Privy Council, with powers such 
as Mr. Juland Danvers enjoys on Indian Railway Boards. 
This is no reason for refusing payment to the Chairman, which 
we oppose upon other grounds than economy; but it is a reason 
for sharp watchfulness upon those expenditures which, when 
multiplied by all the children taught, become so heavy. London, 
the Board should not forget, is governed by the middle-class, 
which does not derive any direct advantage from national 
education. 


The first State “Convention” of the Republican party in 
America to nominate a candidate for the Presidency is that of 
Pennsylvania. It was held this week, and attended by 246 
members. It was at first believed that General Grant and Mr.. 
Blaine would have equal chances, but it soon appeared that the 
General was supported by a majority. It was proposed that 
the delegates from Pennsylvania to the National Convention 
of the party to be held in the summer should be instructed to 
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nominate General Grant, and this was carried by 133 to 113. 
An amendment removing General Grant’s name and inserting 
Mr. Blaine’s was defeated, by 115 to 95, and no other 
name was so much as discussed. It is believed that this vote 
will give the cue to the whole North and West, and that Mr. 
Blaine’s party will support his opponent, on an agreement that if 
for any reason the ex-President should not stand, the unbroken 
party vote should be thrown for Mr. Blaine. The latter can- 
didate, though an able man, is far too rusé for the taste of 
outsiders, and a good deal will depend upon the candidate 
selected by the Democrats. He will, it is believed, be either 
Mr. Tilden or Senator Bayard. 


Mr. Parnell, in America, has done the Nationalists and 
Home-rulers great disservice. Although Congress, with its 
singular want of dignity and forethought, has granted him its 
4 floor”? for an “ oration,” which Members did not attend to 
hear, the Press has been decidedly against him, and the people, 
Jrishmen included, have subscribed scarcely anything for his 
agitation. They have insisted on confining subscriptions to 
the relief of distress, and on sending them direct,—the 
latter a device which, for some unintelligible reason, has 
greatly irritated Mr. Parnell. He has so completely lost 
his temper, that he has not only declared that the local 
relief funds are expended in the landlord interest—an 
assertion which the Catholic Bishops of Ireland have 
formally denied—but he has made some speech about the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who is spending herself for Irish 
benefit, which most Americans papers refuse to report, and 
which has brought down on him, even from journals in the 
‘West, a shower of indignant remonstrance. The Daily News’ 
correspondent, a very cool observer, declares Mr. Parnell’s 
mission an utter failure, and its effect has evidently been to 
deprive the Home-rule cause of any favour the Americans were 
previously disposed to extend to it. 


The correspondent of the Times at Alexandria points out the 
extreme injustice to the people of Egypt involved in the recent 
settlement of the finances, arranged under pressure of the 
-external force of Great Britain and France. While £4,350,000 
is allowed for the Bondholders’ loans, only half of which reached 
Egypt, only £3,300,000 is allowed for the expenditure of the 
country itself. The Army and Navy have been cut down to 
£430,000 a year, though Egypt is threatened from Abyssinia; 
£460,000 only is allowed to public works, such as canals, on the 
maintenance of which public prosperity depends; only £60,000 
is assigned for education, of which £20,000 is spent in “ ex- 
penses,” that is, management; and while £140,000 is expended 
on International Tribunals, the main object of which is 
to protect foreign creditors, only £60,000 is devoted to 
“localised justice between native and native” in the whole of 
Egypt, a sum preposterously inadequate. All this while, 
£700,000 is set aside as tribute to the Sultan, who neither 
governs, nor administers, nor owns the country ; and £150,000 
for the food and protection of the pilgrims to Mecca, who are in 
very small proportion Egyptians. It seems impossible that so 
infamous a system of plunder should last; but Egypt is very 
small and its population very weak, while France and England 
are in every non-moral sense “‘ Great Powers.” 


Lord Sandon has been very anxious about Liverpool. It 
would not at all suit him to become the minority Member for 
that borough, and he has accordingly devoted much time this 
week, as well as last week, to the canvass on behalf of Mr. 
Whitley. He has even taken up Sir William Harcourt’s chal- 
lenge, and ventured to maintain that Turkey is in the direct 
way for real progress. And on Wednesday he gave the proof. 
This was that a treaty had been concluded between the Queen 
and the Sultan abolishing the slave-trade throughout the Otto- 
man Empire. For that matter, every grievance the subjects of 
Turkey have had to complain of has been abolished, on paper, time 
after time. That the slave-trade has been abolished, on paper, 
is of just the same importance as the concession of equality 
to the Christians on paper. But further, says Lord Sandon, 
steam-ploughs have really been going to Roumania from this 
country. No doubt. But the Roumanian Government is no 
longer any political part of Turkey, so that Lord Sandon’s 
argumentis an argument for the dismemberment of Turkey, not 
for maintaining it. ‘We are expecting,” says Lord Sandon’s 
machine-making informant, “to establish good agencies in 
Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor.” Nodonbt. Lord Sandon, 





at all events, expects it, and the machine-making firms, of 
course, share his expectations. But the question is not as to 
expectations, but as to facts. Lord Sandon is strong in ex- 
pectations. In facts he is not strong. 


The lady students are earning for themselves already a con- 
siderable reputation. The first name on the Honours’ list of 
the University of London’s Matriculation Examination last 
January is that of a lady, though of a lady disqualified by age for 
taking the exhibition. She is, in fact, we believe, 21, some three 
or four years older than the majority of the candidates whom 
she has surpassed; but considering the disadvantages under 
which women’s education has laboured, we do not count 
that any great qualification of her merit. Again, at 
Cambridge, a student of Girton, Miss Scott, the daughter 
of the Principal of the Lancashire Independent College, has 
answered papers set for the mathematical tripos in a manner 
which would have brought her high on the list of Wranglers,— 
as high, it is said, as eighth wrangler,—an achievement of no 
common kind. Nor had she had the great advantage of Mr. 
Routh’s tutorship. Her tutors were, first,—Mr. Temperley, of 
Queen’s, and then Mr. Walker, of Queen’s. We hope that the 
ability which the new system brings out and fosters in women, 
will not be of a kind to give to those who possess it a char- 
acter for deficiency in feminine gentleness. We do not believe 
that it will be so. But even in the rare cases where it is so, 
the world should remember that there have always been women 
of the masculine type,—only that they have hitherto lacked the 
means of proving what they could do, though possessing amply 
the means of proving what they could not be. 


The farmers of East Cornwall at least do not appear to have 
a supine trust in the Government. On Wednesday afternoon 
a crowded meeting of those of the Callington district took 
place in the great room of Goulding’s Hotel, at Plymouth, to 
discuss the ‘possibility of getting the freedom of agriculture 
properly represented in the next Parliament, and very strong 
resolutions were passed in favour of setting the land free from 
the present harassing and fettering restrictions imposed in 
leases and by the game laws, and for securing to the farmer 
the full enjoyment of his own improvements and a more safe 
tenure. The speaking was extraordinarily shrewd and vigorous. 
The bias of the meeting was Liberal, but it was much more 
interested in agricultural reform than in party politics, and 
expressed the strongest determination not to trust implicitly to 
either party. 


The theory that the 38-ton gun which burst on board the 
‘Thunderer’ was burst by being charged with a second shell 
and second charge of powder before it had been discharged of 
its first, has been proved beyond reasopable doubt by the ex- 
periment of Tuesday, when the twin 38-ton gun was burst, 
by being fired with a double charge under precisely similar 
circumstances. After the explosion, the breech only remained 
on the carriage, “resembling, with marvellous fidelity, its 
unfortunate companion now being exhibited in the royal gun 
factories.” It is certain, therefore, that the ‘ Thunderer’s’ gun 
was reloaded without having gone off, and that the mechanical 
contrivances for loading do not at present betray the fact that 
a charge is already there, and is therefore not only not wanted, 
but most perilous, as well as superfluous. , 





The Italian Government is at war with the Upper House. 
The Minister of Finance declares that the actual returns of 
1879 show a surplus of £760,000, and expects a surplus of 
£640,000 this year; and he desires, in presence of such a rise, to 
abolish the Grist tax, or tax on the grinding of corn, which falls 
with great severity not only on millers, but on the body of the 
people, who are just now roused both by the Italia Irredenta 
agitation, and by the propagandist influence of the Republican 
example in France. The Chamber has accordingly abolished 
the Grist tax, but the Senate will not agree, declaring that 
the surplus is unreal, and that the Income-tax ought first of 
all to be reduced. On January 22nd, accordingly, the Bill was 
thrown out, the Senate voting, by 125 to 83, that it awaited 
efficacious provisions for the gradual abolition of the tax, and 
meanwhile passed to the Order of the Day. It is believed that 
the Ministry will create Senators sufficient to carry the Bill, 
but it is hoped that the Opposition, in expectation of this 
measure, will give way. 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 984. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S AFGHAN POLICY. 


.. for their utter contempt for honesty in forcing on the 

war, we could find it in our hearts to pity the position of 
the Government in Afghanistan. They sought the war as one 
which would enable them to boast of a spirited foreign policy, 
yet which would be “a war with limited liability,” and have 
found that its liabilities extend with every day. They 
thought Shere Ali would yield and be meek, and they found 
him as obstinate as a mule. They thought Yakoob Khan 
would be a useful tool, and found him at once vacillating and 
powerless. They thought the Treaty of Gundamuck, bad or good, 
would last their time ; and the Envoy, whom it was the object 
of the Treaty to guarantee, was killed by a popular revolt in his 
own quarters. They thought that when Cabul was reoccupied 
and terrorised, all resistance would cease, and find that the war 
has only begun,’and another campaign must be carried through. 
And now they are groping about for a policy, and cannot find 
one anywhere, except, perhaps, in that effort to recall the past 
which theologians say is the limit on omnipotence. It is per- 
fectly evident, from the speeches both of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, that they have no definite idea of 
what they mean to do in Afghanistan. They do not like to 
go forward, as Lord Lytton advises : they cannot bear to go back, 
as the Liberals advise; and they have a dim perception that 
they cannot conveniently stand still, and so they take refuge 
in the most vague and puffy generalities. The Queen is made 
to say that “the principle upon which my Government has 
acted remains unchanged, and while determined to make the 
frontiers of my Indian Empire strong, I desire to be in friendly 
relations with those who may rule in Afghanistan, and with 
the people of that country,”—which is perfectly true, and per- 
fectly meaningless. Nobody questions that her Majesty 
desires her frontiers everywhere to be strong, the point in 
dispute being how to make them so; and nobody denies that 
the Queen wishes everybody, Afghans included, to be friendly 
to her Government. The controversy is whether invading a 
country without reason, killing its people, seizing and trans- 
porting its Prince, and hanging its clergy, is the easiest way 
or the most righteous way to make its rulers and population 
friendly, There are people who think that if the Afghans 
invaded India, killed our soldiers, hung our Missionaries, and 
deported Lord Lytton, we should not be “friendly” to the 
Afghans; and it is they who are asking for an answer, 
which Lord Beaconsfield—poor, bewildered man!—has not 
to give. He can only say that “those who have looked 
into the question” know “that only a very limited pro- 
portion of the population is against us,"—which is only a 
cool denial of patent facts; that “we must be guided by cir- 
cumstances over which we have not entire control, ’—which is 
the defence that every man in a mess instinctively offers ; and 
that “it may be necessary that we should restore Afghanistan 
to the state in which it was previous to the accession of Dost 
Mahommed, in respect to the division of authority. That is 
highly possible. The noble lord must not suppose that we 
are sitting down with our hands in our pockets. Although 
we have our English interests first of all to look to—that is 
to say, the securing of our Empire—our next object is to have 
prosperous, happy, and contented neighbours. Well, we are 
taking those steps which we think are wise, and which, in our 
opinion, are the best calculated to bring about the results which 
we desire.’ “ You will do what is proper and necessary,” 
said Sir Pompous Pumpkin. ‘But if so-and-so occurs?” 
“ Then, Sir, you will do what is necessary and proper.” The 
only gleam of an idea in the Premier’s mind, and that he got 
from Sir Henry Rawlinson, is that if we cannot find an Ameer, we 
may do without one, making treaties with the tribal chiefs, who, 
before Dost Mahommed, Lord Beaconsfield vaguely thinks had 
no one over them. He does not say her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do this. He has not the strength to come to that 
decision, or any decision at all; but remarks, in a dreamy 
way, that before Dost Mahommed there was a state 
of things, and it is possible—only possible, mind—that 
state of things may come back. He does not know, 
but it may come. Sir Stafford Northcote, the Leader 
of the Lower House, is even more indefinite. In that plain- 
tively powerless way he has whenever he is not smoothing 
ugly facts away, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said :— 
“ As far as Afghanistan is concerned, we have never desired 
to annex territory, but simply to secure a sufficiently strong 
North-West Frontier to our Indian Empire to inspire our sub- 








jects within it with confidence, and to put an end to all 
anxieties and suspicions which may have existed in their 
minds from fear of possible invasion in consequence of a weak 
frontier. We also wished that in carrying out this plan we 
should maintain friendly relations with States which might 
touch our frontier, and for that reason we were anxious to 
keep on good terms with the Ameer and the people of Afghani- 
stan; but the result has been that which the House so well 
and so sorrowfully knows. Our position is, however, the same 
in every respect ; but events have not as yet sufficiently developed 
themselves for her Majesty's Government to be able to say define 
itely that they will or will not retire from the position, 
geographically or politically, which they have taken. As at 
present advised, our position is the one which we have always 
held in regard to this question.” Was such feebleness ever 
seen in a British Ministry? Here we are actually at war in 
Afghanistan, with forty-five thousand British troops on 
service, and an arduous campaign authorised for the 
spring, the very date—March 15th—being fixed in the 
orders to officers to rejoin, and her Majesty’s advisers do 
not know what they are going to do,—whether they 
will advance or retire, whether they will or will not 
abandon their position, geographical and political! Alb 
they know is that their position is the same as before. So is. 
that of a fowl with its beak to the ground and a chalk line 
round it, and a most ridiculous and powerless position it is, 
and very unpleasant tothe fowl. And then these Ministers, 
who thus write themselves down incompetent to manage evem 
the wars they have provoked, grow cross when they are criti- 
cised, sputter with rage when they are laughed at, and demand 
that a people hungering for leadership shall place implicit 
trust in them. We hold the policy hinted at to-day, 
but probably to be repudiated to-morrow, to be the 
worst conceivable, involving, on the Liberal theory of the 
situation, six or seven guarantees, instead of one; and on 
the Tory theory, so dividing Afghanistan that Russia may 
eat it like an artichoke, leaf by leaf; but that is quite a 
minor point. The serious one is, that even this poor policy 
is not certainly that of her Majesty’s Ministers ; that they are 
only groping about in a fog for a lost walking-stick ; that they 
have not the capacity even to make up their own minds, Punck 
says Lord Beaconsfield is playing at blind-man’s-buff ; but Punchy 
overrates the Premier. He is only thinking that when he enters: 
the game, he may stumble helplessly and hurt his shins, 

The answer to the charge that we are conducting the war 
savagely, is just as helpless. The Premier is asked whether a 
British General, whose ability is not questioned and has 
nothing to do with the matter, did or did not threaten, in a 
formal proclamation, to execute the Generals and soldiers of 
an invaded State for resisting us? To that, Lord Beaconsfield 
replies that there is no evidence of soldiers being executed 
for that offence, and Sir Stafford Northcote maunders 
about charges being preferred against an absent man who 
has done brilliant things. Evidence, says the latter, is: 
being collected, and all will be shown to be quite right. The 
question whether the proclamation was issued, and whether 
her Majesty’s Government will stand by it, is meanwhile not 
answered or discussed. We have always maintained that 
General Roberts would produce some explanation of the facts 
other than that made for him by Tory journals, and in his 
telegram to his brother-in-law he does so. He says distinctly, 
in the teeth of the Correspondents, that he has executed 
nobody not implicated in the attack on the Residency; and 
as he has the records of the courts martial at his quarters, he 
can without doubt produce the corroborative evidence 
essential when serious charges are preferred. When 
they have arrived, there will be an end of the charge 
about executing soldiers for being soldiers; but the pro- 
clamation will remain unexplained and inexplicable, except: 
upon the theory that General Roberts thought it good 
policy to threaten executions which are contrary to every 
law of war, and which he had no intention of ever carry- 
ing out. But the Government is so indifferent or so ill- 
informed, that it did not even know that this was its 
General’s defence, or it would have produced it at once, if only 
that the denial might be telegraphed to Liverpool. The truth 
is, it is a weak Government, stumbling into scrapes and 
stumbling out of them; unaware of its own desires, except for 
votes ; and ignorant of the commonest facts, till its own agents 
get impatient of its ways, and do as they like, and so 
include themselves, as the Duke of Argyll said, “among the 
circumstances over which her Majesty’s Government have not 
complete control.” 
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LORD GRANVILLE’S SPEECH. 


ORD GRANVILLE, said the Prime Minister on Thursday 
L night, completely made up by his attack on the Govern- 
ment, in his speech on the Address, for his complete silence 
during the Long Vacation. That must have been a mere 
fashion of speech in Lord Beaconsfield, who has never, we 
think, shown himself so sterile and so unequal to the occasion 
as he was on the opening of Parliament for the present 
Session. For Lord Granville’s speech, though a remarkable 
one, was not a very long one, was entirely free from any sort 
of virulence, was marked by his characteristic amenity of 
manner, and though studded with sharp points, was certainly 
not more studded with such points than the speeches of Mr. 
Disraeli, when leader of the Opposition, uniformly were. Lord 
Granville has never spoken better than he did on Thursday 
night, but though always temperate, he has never spoken more 
temperately. His speech was the only element of real interest 
in the House of Lords’ debate. But it was of real interest. 
He brought out the leading features of the policy of the 
Opposition with so much force, that we are inclined to think 
there must be something in the advice to prune your words, 
that they may condense to firm purpose within the soul. Lord 
Granville certainly expressed, in his significant criticism of the 
Government, a strong purpose, in strong, because carefully clear 
and definite, words. The leader of the Opposition never gushes 
as Lord Beaconsfield often gushes, of malice aforethought, when 
he has the Throne or the electorate of a great city in view. Pro- 
bably Lord Granville cannot gush. But certainly he can show 
the great strength in true moderation with singular force, and 
he showed on Thursday night the great strength of a policy of 
moderation, in strong contrast to the great weakness of a policy 
of bluster and a policy of hazard. 

One of the most effective points of Lord Granville’s 
speech was his defence of the action of the Liberal Govern- 
ment on the point on which they have lately been attacked 
on every Tory platform, and especially by Lord Bury, 
their former supporter, though now Under-Secretary for 
War under the Tories,—their mode of dealing with the 
Russian denunciation of one article of the Treaty of Paris, in 
1870. Lord Granville showed that the article denounced by 
Russia was not in itself ever regarded, even by Lord Palmer- 
ston, as one which could be permanently upheld; that it had 
been condemned most strongly at the time of the 
Treaty of Paris by Mr. Gladstone, who was Premier in 
1870; that it had since been given up by every European 
Power which signed the Treaty of Paris, except England ; and 
that, in a word, the only objection to annulling it was the 
manner in which Russia chose to liberate herself from an 
international engagement, without the consent of those with 
whom that engagement was made. Lord Granville showed 
how firmly the Liberal Government resisted this attempt; 
how absolutely they refused, in spite of urgent solicita- 
tion, to give the smallest hint as to what they would 
do till this high-handed proceeding had been formally 
retracted ; and how, when this retractation had at length been 
formally made, how, far from simply cancelling the article 
which they themselves, no less than Europe, regarded as 
temporary, and no longer tenable, they substituted for it 
another provision much more favourable to Turkey, and one 
which would not injure the dignity of any Power concerned. 
Lord Granville also showed that no member of the Liberal 
party had condemned the particular article of the Treaty of 
Paris thus cancelled so vigorously as had the Conservative leaders 
themselves, the present Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary,and 
that so far from attacking the Liberals for not maintaining that 
article, the Tory Opposition of that time ventured no further 
criticism than that they might have done better to be abso- 
lutely passive in the matter, instead of proposing the substitute 
they did. Well, nothing could illustrate the Liberal foreign 
policy better than this condemned action of Lord Granville, 
It did not make a parade of wishing to do what, without the 
consent of Europe, could not be done. There was no 
bluster. There was the utmost dignity and firmness. And 
there was complete success in extracting a full retractation of 
what was lawless, and substituting a good provision for a bad. 
And Lord Granville, no doubt intentionally, gave as a pendant 
to this picture, a sketch of the present Government’s action 
in relation to Russia on the subject of Batoum and Bess- 
arabia. Lord Salisbury issued a Circular, which made all 


Europe think those demands were amongst the points most 
sharply contested by England. 
outspoken denunciation of these demands. 


He got great credit for his 
He then went 





and concluded secretly with Russia an arrangement bind- 
ing himself not to oppose them ultimately, if the Congress 
were otherwise willing to accept them, and Russia got 
her way in every respect. The present Cabinet, in 
the meantime, took credit, and unfortunately got credit, 
with the English people both for the bluster which 
they made, and for the peace which resulted from their 
not insisting on their own words when it came to the 
point. 

And everything in Lord Granville’s speech tended to the 
same point—to a policy of reasonable firmness both at home 
and abroad; to considering carefully what it was reasonable 
to insist on, and what not; to requiring no more than you meant 
to insist on, but insisting on all you had once declared your 
purpose to insist on, with unbending resolution. Lord Granville 
applied this, as we have said, to our foreign policy. He 
applied it, also, to our colonial policy, when he condemned 
strongly the licence allowed to Sir Bartle Frere, who had been 
retained in office, after defying the Government, and after rush- 
ing into a war which he was told that he had no authority to 
make. Lord Granville might have illustrated this weakness 
by contrasting with it his own strength, in a matter in which 
we, at least, held and still hold him to have been wrong, 
his policy to New Zealand. Whether that policy was 
right, as he thinks, and as the issue tends to support him in 
thinking,—or wrong, as we held at the time, and think it 
perfectly reasonable still to hold,—it was at least firm. What 
he said he would do, he on the whole, and with very slight 
concession, did. He stood firm and held the reins firm, when 
it was no easy matter to do so. He did not attack the policy 
of the Colonial Government, and yet uphold it. He did not try 
to get credit both for condemning it in theory and supporting 
it in practice. 

Again, as regards Home-rule, Lord Granville exhibited the 
same strength of moderation. He does not try, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, to get enormous credit for excommunicating the 
Home-rulers, while he makes no scruple of conferring on 
them favours, such as Lord Beaconsfield conferred on 
Mr. King Harman. He condemns any attempt whatever 
to set up a new Irish Parliament, as a great reversal of the 
true policy of the United Kingdom; but he admits as cordiaily 
that a great deal of the local business of the United 
Kingdom is done by Parliament, for which Parliament 
is quite inadequate; and that the evil results are natur- 
ally more felt in Ireland than anywhere else. While he 
censures strongly, therefore, the movement for separation, 
he admits his desire to concede the only kind of local govern- 
ment which makes the demand for separation in any degree 
reasonable. Lord Beaconsfield, on the other hand, flourishes, 
—for the benefit of Liverpool,—about “ the falsehood to their 
Sovereign and their country ” of those who talk of Home-rule 
and yet allows his colleagues to make much of distinguished 
Home-rulers, and to promote them to positions of trust in the 
Empire. That is the vice of the present Government. It is 
an intemperate and unbridled Government, which neither con- 
trols its subordinates nor its own passions; but which, like 
most intemperate and unbridled characters, acts weakly at 
the last, when its passion is spent and its peril is full in 
view. 





MR. COWEN’S SPEECH. 


T is natural that the organs and advocates of the Government 
should be delighted with Mr. Cowen’s speech at Newcastle. 

It is not without eloquence; it is very plausible in its state- 
ment of the Government case, and very telling to those who 
prefer the pleasure of swimming on a torrent of declamation in 
the direction of their natural sympathies to the trouble of test- 
ing the argumentative value of the declamation by the vulgar 
evidence of facts. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
some of our impulsive contemporaries would have done more 
wisely for themselves, and acted more kindly towards Mr. 
Cowen, if they had sung the praises of their hero in a some- 
what less exalted key. There is in all exaggeration an 
inevitable tendency to beget reaction; and Mr. Cowen’s 
undoubted gift of natural eloquence is more likely to be 
underrated than fairly appreciated, in consequence of some 
of the extravagant panegyrics which have been written 
upon him. An evening contemporary, which has a 
habit of ranting against the “sentimentalism”’ of others 
with a more rampant sentimentalism of its own, tells 
its readers that “nothing that has yet been heard, either in 
Midlothian, in Birmingham, or anywhere else in the Three 
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Kingdoms, is comparable with the speech delivered by Mr. 
Cowen on Saturday evening at Newcastle.” ‘For the mag- 
nificent qualities of the speech then and there exhibited,” 
its “breadth of vision,” “nobility of thought,” “intense 
glow of scorn,” “we should have to search among the more 
famous efforts of great English orators to find a match.” The 
orators of Midlothian and Birmingham are, it seems, but poor 
creatures in comparison. Against the “ fire of manly common- 
sense’ which blazed so gloriously at Newcastle, they have 
nothing better to show than “ wild and shifty declamation.” Mr. 
Cowen may well pray to be saved from these absurd outbursts 
of adulation. For ourselves, anxious as we are to do full 
justice to Mr. Cowen’s last effort, we must frankly own that, 
as an evidence of spontaneous power, it impresses us far less 
than his impromptu speech against the Empress Title Bill. 
The Newcastle speech is evidently a carefully prepared 
essay, and to our taste smacks a little too much of debating- 
club oratory. Instead of praising it as a masterpiece un- 
surpassed by “the more famous efforts of great English 
orators,” we regard it as a clever, but by no means masterly, 
effort to make the worse appear the better reason, This is our 
judgment purely as critics, and quite apart from our opinion 
of the speech politically. But itis in the latter sense that 
we wish to examine it. Mr. Cowen’s antecedents as a platform 
politician, and the brillant promise of his maiden eloquence in 
the House of Commons, seemed to mark him out as capable of 
winning a more substantial and enduring reputation than that 
of a mere glittering rhetorician, The speech at Newcastle 
offered a great opportunity. It had been heralded for weeks 
beforehand, and all Tyneside was on the tiptoe of expectation. 
And there was the additional stimulus of rivalry; for the 
accepted candidate of the Newcastle Liberals, Mr. Ashton 
Dilke, had been there a few weeks ago, and in a most 
able speech had traversed, with great deference and 
courtesy, the general line of foreign policy advocated by 
Mr. Cowen. Such was the occasion, Has Mr. Cowen 
risen to it? What evidence does his speech give of the 
qualities of real statesmanship, as distinct from brilliant ad- 
vocacy? We propose to test that matter, by the touchstone 
of what Mr. Cowen himself would admit to be the strongest 
points in his whole argument for the foreign policy of the 
Government. 

Mr. Cowen’s first apology for his own conduct, and one of 
his chief reasons for supporting Lord Beaconsfield against the 
Opposition, is, that ‘ the Liberals, as a body, have assumed 
towards” the Eastern Question “an altered attitude. They 
have abandoned, no doubt for reasons which appear to them 
good, the historic policy of the country.” In 1874, and 
even in 1877, it was Mr. Cowen, as we have else- 
where shown, who was for abandoning what he is now 
pleased to term, very inaccurately as we shall prove, 
the historic policy of the country. However, Mr. Cowen 
has changed his mind, and no longer abandons that historic 
policy. But he was not fortunate in illustrating it. He was 
rash enough to illustrate his strange accusation by specific 
instances, the most eminent of which is Mackintosh. It is 
obvious that if Mr. Cowen could make good this charge 
against the Liberal party, he would establish, at least, a 
plausible plea in self-vindication, The plea would only be 
plausible, because the Liberal party has never laid claim to 
Pontifical infallibility, and has more than once had the 
courage, as we trust it will ever continue to have, to “abandon 
the historic policy of the country,” when that policy has been 
demonstrated to be a bad policy. On this occasion, however, 
it is Mr. Cowen, and not the Liberal party, who has “ aban- 
doned the historic policy of the country.” He has appealed 
to names. We accept the appeal, and we will begin with the 
greatest name on his list, that of Mackintosh. He has pru- 
dently eschewed quotation. We are willing to be less prudent, 
and shall let our witnesses speak for themselves. In a debate 
on the Eastern Question sixty years ago, Mackintosh spoke 
as follows in the House of Commons :— 

“Tt was bare justice to Russia to say that her dealings with the 
Ottoman Power for the last seven years had been marked with as 
great forbearance, as the conduct of that Power (Turkey) had been 
distinguished by continued insolence and incorrigible contumacy. If 
any were disposed to deny this, let them look to the history of the 
Servian Deputies, and they must admit that if Russia was to be 
blamed at all, it was rather for the long patience she had exercised 
than for any premature interference.” 


Burke, we presume, would be admitted by Mr. Cowen to be 


a not undistinguished authority on foreign politics. Here is’ 


Burke’s opinion :— 
‘‘T have never before hoard it held forth that the Turkish Empire 





has ever been considered as any part of the balance of i 
Europe...... What have those worse than savages ry ‘with 
the Powers of Europe, but to spread war, destruction, and pestilence 
amongst them? The Ministers and the policy which shall give thoge 
people any weight in Europe will deserve all the bans and curses of 
posterity.” 
Lord Holland and Earl Russell will be allowed to be 
good representatives of Liberal traditions, Let us put them 
into the witness-box ; and let us begin with Lord Holland :— 
“The anti-social race which now enjoys the throne of the Constan- 
tines considers itself naturally at war with every nation with which it 
has not entered into a formal treaty of peace. Mr. Addison, who 
was not only a philosopher, but one of the wisest and best men on the 
face of the earth, remarked upon the bad effect of the numerous 
journalists in this country” [there seem to have been Jingoes even 
then], “and went on to say that though there was no absurdity to 
which people, by this itch for talking and writing politics, might not 
be brought, he did not believe it possible that there could be persons 
in England who could think that we were interested in the prosperity 
of the Ottoman Empire...... Almost every man who had held 
office, and had authority, stated that the opinion of Lord Chatham 
was that we should never nave any kind of connection with the 
Ottoman Porte. ..... In 1772, our allies, the Russians, sent a 
great fleet into the Mediterranean for the purpose of overpowering 
the Turks. What was the policy of this country? To assist the 
Russian Navy.” 


Exactly fifty-two years ago, Lord John Russell said in the 
House of Commons :— 


“We believe the battle of Navarino to have been a glorious victory, 
and a necessary consequence of the Treaty of London...... 
Turkey was spoken of constantly as our ancient ally. Now the fact 
was that there had never been any alliance between Turkey and this 
country prior to 1799.” 

And this alliance Lord Russell sincerely deplored. 

A year previously Lord Palmerston had said :—“ Persuasion, 
reasoning, and threats having failed to sway the Porte, actual 
coercion must be resorted to.” And when the Porte played 
the same game after the Syrian massacres in 1860, the 
Government, of which Lord Palmerston was chief and Mr, 
Gladstone a member, applied coercion to the Porte with com- 
plete success, in alliance with France and Russia. On the eve 
of the Crimean war Lord Aberdeen said :—‘ Notwithstanding 
the favourable opinion entertained by many, it is difficult to 
believe in the improvement of the Turks. Their whole 
system is radically vicious and inhuman.” We repeat, then, 
that it is Mr. Cowen and his new allies who have “ abandoned 
the historic policy of the country,”"—the policy, not of the 
Liberal party only, but of the best and most representative 
men among the Tories as well. 

Mr, Cowen’s second great argument in favour of his con- 
version to the politics of Lord Beaconsfield is the allegation 
that Russia was guilty of a triple falsification of her engage- 
ments to this country, and that Lord Beaconsfield was there- 
fore justified in all the measures which he took against her. 
If this accusation is not based on fact, the policy which re- 
sulted from it is obviously without justification. Let us then 
compare Mr. Cowen’s accusation with the facts. We give his 
accusation in his own words :—“ Before she [Russia] started 
on the campaign, the Czar declared, first, that he did not in- 
tend to enter Constantinople ; secondly, that he did not seek 
territorial acquisitions ; and thirdly, that his sole object was 
to insure the freedom of the oppressed nationalities.” These are 
three distinct and categorical assertions. Mr. Cowen does not 
offer a shred of proof in support of one of them, and as a 
matter of fact all three happen to be directly the reverse of 
the truth. Of course, we do not accuse Mr. Cowen of 
unveracity. We only wish, to quote his own words, to “look 
at the facts as they are, and not as they are painted by 
partisans.” “To the jaundiced eye,” he adds, “ everything 
is yellow; and that is the charitable construction which 
we put upon his own most extraordinary perversion of 
facts. Has Mr. Cowen never read or heard of Prince Gortcha- 
koff’s despatch, in reply to Lord Derby’s celebrated “ charter 
of our policy,’ a despatch in which Russia explicitly reserved, 
with the tacit approval of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, 
the right to occupy Constantinople, should military necessity 
oblige her to do so? Has he never read or heard of the 
Czar’s Memorandum of June 8th, 1877, in which he frankly 
told our Government, before a single Russian soldier had 
crossed the Danube, the terms which he would accept from 

Turkey then, with an intimation that they might be increased, 
in the event of his actually engaging in war? The terms, as 
anybody who will take the trouble to consult the Blue-book 
may see for himself, were, without any substantial difference, 
the precise terms of the Treaty of San Stefano, including the 
“big Bulgaria,” which Mr. Cowen regards as the capital offence 
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of the San Stefano Treaty. On August 7th, the Czar again told 
our Government that he was still willing to accept these terms, 
and on both occasions he said in express terms that he in- 
tended to take back “ the portion of Bessarabia ceded in 1856,” 
as well as “ Batoum and a certain portion of Asia Minor.” He 
told our Government, in addition, that he intended to appease 
Austrian jealousy by compensating her “ in Bosnia, and partly 
in the Herzegovina.” Did Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
object to these terms? On the contrary, they expressed their 
“satisfaction” at their “ moderation.” and instructed Sir 
Henry Layard to sound the Porte as to its disposition to accept 
them. The Treaty of San Stefano was based upon these 
terms, which had been confidentially communicated to our 
Government seven months previously, and been by them 
pronounced “moderate.” The Czar was, therefore, fully 
justified in believing that the Treaty of San Stefano had 
already received the approval of the British Government. Nor 
is this all. In spite of the bluster of our Government, its 
Chief and Foreign Secretary entered the Berlin Congress 
pledged, in a secret compact with Russia, to support, after a 
mock appearance of opposition, every article in the Treaty of 
San Stefano which touched purely Russian interests. It was 
not the interests of Russia which suffered at Berlin, but the 
interests of Roumania, of Bulgaria, of Montenegro, and of 
Greece. Mr. Cowen talks eloquently about “duty” and 
“ patriotism,” and about the undying obligations under which 
Greece has laid civilised Europe. But duty and patriotism, 
like other virtues, are evinced by acts, and not by the cheap 
sacrifice of drawing fine pictures of them. And the action 
of Mr. Cowen and his new allies has resulted in abridging the 
area of human freedom, and in riveting the bonds of slavery 
upon the limbs of a Greek people, whose efforts to free 
themselves the Government paralysed by raising hopes which 
they have cynically refused to redeem. 

For every dereliction of duty, however, on the part of his 
Tory allies Mr. Cowen has a ready apology; but for the 
peccadilloes of his quondam friends he has no mercy. The 
Tories were right in yielding to Russia all she really cared for, 
because “to the victors belongs the spoil,”’—an aphorism 
which appears to us more worthy of a freebooter than 
of an English citizen. Russia, says Mr. Cowen, was the 
cause of our troubles in Afghanistan ; but it was safer to 
wreak our vengeance on poor Shere Ali. On the other 
hand, “ we were. bound to defend Denmark, and with culpable 
cowardice we evaded the responsibility.” Good; but does it 
follow that the Tories are models of brave statesmanship for 
truckling to exhausted Russia, and striking down Shere Ali 
as a vicarious sacrifice to their wounded pride and bombastic 
professions? The men of Tyneside must have become 
degenerate indeed, if they applaud the policy and the 
patriotism of which this is the wretched conclusion. 





MR. SULLIVAN AND THE CONSERVATIVES. 


SULLIVAN, in his letter to Friday’s Times, has so 
explained his assertion that the Irish Home-rule party 

was called into existence and, in its earlier days, fostered, by 
Conservative encouragement, as to make the charge one 
which does not press very heavily on the English chiefs. We 
admit that it is strange that Colonel Taylor should have 
known so little as he appears to have known, of the purposes 
and policy of some of his most intimate political allies in 
Treland. Still, on the whole, we suppose the facts come to this, 
that what the local Irish Conservatives did, the English chiefs 
of the party took care not to know too much about, though they 
accepted the suggestion of showing favour to the moderate 
Home-rulers, wherever they decently could. Mr. Sullivan, we are 
happy to say, does not prove that the English chiefs of the Con- 
servative party have had much share in fostering a movement 
which they have recently treated it as the great crime of the 
Liberals that Liberals do not strongly enough discourage. 
Probably it will eventually appear that Mr. Sullivan and his 
friends were more or less misled by irresponsible political middle- 
men, who assumed an authority from their superiors which they 
had not got. But however this may be, Mr. Sullivan’s evidence 
should be a grave reminder to the Conservatives who have 
attempted to make so much capital out of Lord Ramsay’s con- 
cession, that the temptation to extract political advantage from 
an outlying Irish party, besets Tories quite as much as Liberals, 
and perhaps even more than Liberals, since, from the deficiency 
of an otherwise popular home policy, they are compelled to 
make advances to any popular cry which may seem to them, 
for the time being, not quite inconsistent with the principle 





of authority and of aristocratic influence. That politi- 
cians professing to be Conservatives should have found the 
money, as Mr. Sullivan shows us, with names and dates 
assigned, for starting a Fenian candidate, seems to us so 
supremely disgraceful to those who thus fostered rebellion in 
order to profit by the disgust and recoil it might create, that 
we are hardly willing to believe it, till the evidence adduced 
has been confirmed by those whom it concerns, However, we 
now know that in spite of all their professed horror of Home- 
rule, even the English Conservatives have shown special favour 
more than once to conspicuous Home-rulers, and it seems likely 
enough that as they were not averse to confer office and 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of a county on leading Home-rulers, 
they might also have used language to them calculated to 
excite such hopes as Mr. Sullivan tells us that they actually 
did excite in the leaders of the Home-rule party. And if so, 
a great deal more grave responsibility attaches to such 
language, than to the promise given by Lord Ramsay,—with- 
out any communication with or approval from his chiefs,— 
to vote for an inquiry the issue of which he had avowedly pre- 
judged. It does not seem to us wise or manly to gain votes 
by promising to inquire into the wisdom of giving what, in the 
same breath, the candidate declares himself firmly resolved not to 
grant. Butif Lord Ramsay thinks otherwise, at least he deceives 
no one as to the limits to which he will go, and commits no 
one’ but himself. In Lord Hartington’s manly letter, we see 
that the Leader of Opposition in the House of Commons openly 
avows that he could not and would not have accepted, and 
for himself, disapproves the promise given by Lord Ramsay. 
So far from committing the Liberal party, Lord Ramsay has 
given the leader of that party the opportunity of publicly 
condemning even this mild concession to a policy of Home- 
rule. But Mr. Sullivan has shown that there were many Con- 
servatives of far more pretension to official knowledge and 
influence with their party than Lord Ramsay has with his party, 
who have gone far beyond this point, and somehow contrived to 
produce in the minds of the Irish Home-rulers the firm conviction 
that,so far from disapproving, they really sympathised with their 
wishes, and would aid them sooner or later to obtain for Ireland a 
new royal residence and an Irish Parliament. Whoever these 
men may have been, they were certainly far less frank than 
Lord Ramsay, and also far more successful in exciting hope. 
The Home-rulers of Liverpool know the most that Lord Ramsay 
will do for them. The Home-rulers of Ireland were apparently 
led to anticipate very much more than those who excited 
these anticipations, have performed, and, indeed, fully as much 
as any Home-ruler hitherto has professed to desire. Of 
course, these large hopes may have been excited without suffi- 
cient reason. Still, it is impossible that those who excited 
them can have defined what they intended to do, and what 
they did not intend to do, half as clearly as Lord Ramsay. 
For ourselves, we hold that no man who has made up his 
mind that Ireland ought not to have an Irish Parliament,— 
that no extension of MHome-rule is desirable for Ireland 
which exceeds the limits of local-government Boards,—is 
acting rightly in voting for an inquiry which has no meaning, 
unless more than this is held to be doubtful. But if the 
Liberals are to be taunted with numbering amongst them some 
members who are disposed to make confessedly unreal con- 
cessions for the sake of votes, the Tories at least are open to 
the far more serious charge that certain of their party have 
encouraged substantial concessions of the same kind, which 
they are not willing to make good, while others amongst 
them hope to carry English constituencies by taking credit 
for the consistency and austerity of the party in excom- 
municating Home-rulers. Now, this assumption of con- 
sistent and austere party virtue must for the future 
be treated as pure hypocrisy. If some of the Tories 
run with the hare, and some of them hunt with the 
hounds, it is quite fair that, as individuals, they should take 
the credit or discredit to which they are entitled. But it will 
not do for the party to claim credit, as a party, for noble 
and even pharisaic rigour in abjuring the Home-rulers, when 
some of them at least have gone far beyond what any 
Liberal has ever advocated,—except, of course, the few who, 
like Mr. Cowen, we believe, and other democrats, openly pro- 
fess the principles of Home-rule, and belong to the ranks of 
that party. The Irish Tories certainly number amongst 


them some who have fomented the Home-rule agitation, and 
fostered its hopes. No doubt they also number amongst them 
others who think it a disgrace even to inquire into the wishes of 
the Home-rulers, and who denounce the faintest sympathy with 
them as treachery to the Empire. Thereis no marvel in this. 
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Parties, especially when full of party spirit, always will 
contain some who are willing, for party ends, to do what 
others of the same general creed think it most discreditable 
even to countenance at all. But if they are to have any credit 
for their adherents of the latter view, they must take the fair 
share of discredit belonging to their adherents of the former 
view, and not pose as purists who never heard of such a thing 
as compromise with the Irish party, especially when it is 
certain that some, even of the leaders, have from time to 
time conferred marks of favour on Home-rulers, which 
have encouraged them to think that Home-rule and Con- 
servatism are quite on friendly terms. We have no wish to 
make those Tories who have consistently and honourably 
opposed: Home-rule responsible for the sins of those who 
have tried to win the Home-rulers to their support. But 
then they must be equally fair to the Liberals. So far 
as we know, no Liberal leader has lent the smallest support, 
open or secret, to the demand for a separate Irish Parliament. 
We know that some Conservatives of influence have lent 
energetic support to those who urge that demand. Very well ; 
let them then be modest in future, and not try to injure 
Liberals by pelting them with mud to which, as a party, they 
have certainly not exposed themselves at all; while the Tories, 
who are fairly hit by some of this mud, take immense credit to 
themselves as a party for their own uprightness and purity. The 
Liberals have said how far they would go, openly, as befits 
Liberals, and where they would stop. Some of the Conserva- 
tives have done likewise. But some, unfortunately, have 
finessed with the Home-rulers, by holding out hopes of which 
they were ashamed to take the public responsibility. And 
for these, if they were really Tories, the Tories must accept the 
public shame. 





TRUE AND FALSE IMPERIALISM. 


ie a very quietly written, but exceedingly unfair article, the 

Saturday Review of last week pleads the cause of the Jingo. 
We have no intention of answering the article, for as to its main 
thesis we can find no common standing-ground. The Saturday 
Review asserts, and doubtless believes, that the Liberals are 
anxious to give up British predominance; that they would 
stand neutral in the event of any European war, and that they 
are, in fact, indifferent to the lofty position Great Britain has 
inherited in the world. We assert, on the contrary, that 
Liberals recognise the preponderance of this country in 
many regions—and especially in Southern Asia—as one 
of the highest of her functions; that they would 
fight, on adequate cause shown, as determinedly as their 
adversaries; and that the hegemony of England in the 
work of civilisation, which must often be accompanied by the 
use of force, is one of their most passionate aspirations, as 
shown in practice by the determined vigour with which they 
accomplished the great feat of our century, the reconquest of 
India in 1857. Between disputants so convinced argument 
is waste of time, but we wish to call attention to two curious 
omissions which moderate Jingoes make when they are 
quoting history in illustration of their theory. They 
are very fond of saying that the British Empire is like the 
Roman, and in some respects surpasses it, drawing thence the 
deduction that England must employ Roman methods to 
maintain her sway ; and forget entirely that she did once em- 
ploy them, and thereby lost an empire more valuable, though 
not more extensive, than that she now possesses. Had North 
America remained British under any system, even federation, 
the English-speaking people would have been at the top of the 
world, the arbiters of the human race,—and that this did not 
occur was due exclusively to the “Jingoism” of George 
III. and the body of the people. It was Lord Chatham 
then who used the language Mr. Gladstone uses now, who 
protested against a policy of mere violence, who sought 
to soothe rather than crush American malcontents, and who, 
but for Jingoism, would have saved to this country the richest 
empire ever won by man. India is a great possession, and a 
greater trust, but what is it worth as compared with the 
American Provinces, which might have been in loyalty, in 
resources, and in population a second Britain, united to the 
first by indissoluble ties? Imagine Queen Victoria acknow- 
ledged Queen also of North America! It was through pre- 
cisely the same arrogance, the same thirst for a high-handed 
policy, the same insolence of demeanour which we find in 
Jingoes now, that we lost that “brightest jewel of the British 
Crown.” ‘The grandeur of Britain was the only thought of 
the King and the people, and neither rectitude nor wisdom ; 





- ig most magnificent of earthly realms was finally thrown 

And there is an empire, once great as that of Rome, wide- 
spread as our own, which Jingoes never mention, but the 
history of which they may study with endless profit. There 
never was an empire greater, or richer, or more calculated to 
predominate in the world, than that of Spain. It seemed pro- 
bable, when Philip IT. was at his height of power, that he might 
become the universal Emperor. All America, from the 
Mississippi southward to Patagonia, belonged to him,—was, in 
fact, his India; and in Europe, his position was compara- 
tively far greater than our own. His flag was loftiest 
on allseas. His resources in money were far beyond those of 
any two States. He was served with a devotion which knew 
no limit, by an army composed of the finest infantry in 
Europe ; by officers, civil as well as military, who had no 
rivals in ability ; by a party in France, the Catholic Leaguers 
stronger than the Throne ; by three-fourths of the keenest brains 
the great Catholic Church could put at his disposal. He was as 
unfettered by internal opposition in Spain as the Jingoes wish 
Lord Beaconsfield to be, and his policy was that of the true 
Jingoes, carried out steadily, relentlessly, and yet with a finesse 
which terrified all Europe. He never swerved, he never flinched, 
and he never was betrayed. He watched everything, he heard 
everything, and he strove at every Court and in every country 
to forward the views and protect the “ interests” of the great 
Spanish Empire. But in all things he was determined 
on rule and predominance, careless of the dignity and 
the wishes and the interests of any race but his own; deter- 
mined to assert supremacy, predominance, everywhere ; treating 
England as we treat Russia; claiming in South America the 
isolation we claim in Asia; avenging his pride in the Low 
Countries as we have been avenging ours in Afghanistan ; 
courting, rather than avoiding, quarrel; showing himself in 
all things a most determined, most able, and most enter- 
prising Jingo. He was, moreover, on the whole, possessed of 
the sympathies of his people. He helped to stamp into them 
that deep political pride which makes the true Spaniard even 
now the first and sincerest of “ Jingoes,”’ aman whom no 
political advantages, no kind of political danger, can tempt to 
give up or modify his determination to maintain the territorial 
integrity of the realm. “If Cuba ruins Spain, Spain must be 
ruined; for Cuba shall not be let go.” It is matter of serious 
doubt in Spanish America whether Spain has ever given up 
the hope of reconquering her colonies, as she has never 
acknowledged by treaty their independence ; and it is certain 
that she would be moved to the heart by any chance of terri- 
torial extension, say, in Morocco. She has been in fact always, 
and that in no ignoble way, sincerely Jingo, and we see the 
result. Spain has sunk to the third grade. She has never 
been able either to conciliate or to keep, when she had 
acquired, Portugal, the Iberian Scotland. She has lost 
her Ireland, the Low Countries. She never even seriously 
wounded her Russia, England, though she fought us for a cen- 
tury in all climates and with far superior resources. And finally, 
she so alienated alike the subjugated Indians, and the whites, 
through whom she governed them, that she lost her India, 
Spanish America, and the Spaniard has no bitterer enemy 
than the Hispano-American. And the cause of that loss was, 
in brief, Jingoism, the resolve to be selfishly predominant and 
to make selfish predominance felt at any cost, the fixed deter- 
mination to consider the interests of Spain as paramount, to 
rely in every emergency and under all circumstances on the 
watchfulness of her diplomatists, the self-sacrifice of her people, 
the bulldog tenacity and courage of her soldiers, so like in 
many respects to our own, and not on any principle re- 
spected by all mankind. Spain, too, spread civilisation, as 
she understood it, by the sword. Spain, too, judged of every 
quarrel in Europe by its bearing upon her “interests.” Spain, 
too, was everywhere and always on the watch lest her un- 
friends throughout Europe and her enemy, England, should 
ever obtain anywhere any advantage. Unlike Rome, she gave 
no citizenship to the conquered. Unlike England hitherto, 
she ruled over dark races with a single eye to her 
own advantage. She carried out straight and resolutely the 
theory once defended in the Pall Mall Gazette,—the theory 
that international morality can bear no relation to Christian 
ethics, and we see what she is now. Three centuries have 
passed, and Spain is alone, a discrowned empress; while her 
colonists recede on every frontier before the races whom they 
governed with such unhesitating adherence to the principle 
that the Spaniard, once invested with dominion, must pre- 
dominate. 
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Are not these two examples at least as significant as that 
of Rome? We, too, believe, with the Saturday Review, that 
there are races which must lead, and races for which it is good, 
for a time at least, to follow. We, too, are proud, passion- 
ately proud, of the great Empire of which these little Islands 
in the North Atlantic are the pivot. We, too, refuse to part 
with any colony which invites our leadership, even though 
leadership involve heavy sacrifice; or any dependency which 
cannot show its capacity for self-rule by sending us away. We, 
too, refuse to believe that an extension of our Empire must 
under all circumstances be an evil and a burden. But we 
desire that the Empire should be administered by men who 
are inspired with the love of guidance and not of predomin- 
ance, who prefer leadership to despotic power, who will do 
right even if loss should follow, who will place the interests of 
humanity, and especially of subject humanity, on a par with 
those of Englishmen, who can honour even those who resist 
and respect even those who are conquered,—who are, in fact, 
Englishmen and not Spaniards, Liberals like Canning, or Im- 
perialists like Chatham, not Tory Democrats like Lord Beacons- 
field and the followers who have made him possible, in a 
country which hitherto has, through all its history, avoided the 
intoxication of the military spirit, and has honoured the 
Statesman who benefited mankind, above the soldier who 
subdued it. Ten years more of this reyime, and the only 
great name on the British roll of honour will be Clive. 





MR. PARNELL AT WASHINGTON. 


UGHT we to be more or less grateful when the person who 
does us a service makes himself a little ridiculous by 
the act of doing it? It is plain that he does the service at a 
greater cost to himself, since, whether he knows it or not, he 
holds a lowered position in regard to other people. Yet 
the sacrifice must be presumed to be an unconscious one, 
because most people hold that the duties dictated by self- 
respect take precedence of those dictated by a desire to benefit 
others, and where is the merit of an unintended kindness? 
The inquiry is naturally suggested by the privilege which 
the United States House of Representatives has granted to Mr. 
Parnell. There is no need to exaggerate this privilege, as has 
been done by some English journals. It is not in the least an 
unprecedented or even an unusual honour that has been paid 
to The Great Home-ruler. The House of Representatives is 
accustomed, it seems, to the notion of turning its place of 
meeting into a lecture-hall. Wandering stars of various 
magnitudes have, from time to time, made their appear- 
ance on these august boards. Mr. Parnell has received 
nothing which will not be offered with far greater 
enthusiasm to Mdlle. Sara Bernhardt, whenever she pays her 
long-promised visit. Still. though Mr. Parnell has not 
been honoured in any very remarkable degree, he has been 
honoured, and he has been honoured at the cost of a certain 
abandonment of dignity on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This reflection leads, by a very obvious process, to 
the inquiry with which we began. That the House of 
Representatives has done us a service, there can be no doubt. 
Unless they had made Mr. Parnell a naturalised American 
citizen, and detained him for good and all, they could scarcely 
have done us a greater. They have kept him 4,000 miles 
away from London, after the Parliamentary Session has begun. 
For a few weeks, at all events, his place at Westminster will 
not know him. There may be obstruction, but the chief 
obstructive will be away; and deprived of his leadership, the 
orchestra will probably play wild, and be more easily 
silenced. We cannot, indeed, say precisely what share in this 
service is to be assigned to the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Parnell may always have intended to stay in America after 
the opening of Parliament. Still,it is possible that the announce- 
ment that he would have the House of Representatives granted 
to him may have been the incident that determined his plans ; 
and it is so much easier to feel thankful to a*concrete body 
than to a stream of tendency, that we prefer to think that it 
was the House of Representatives to which we owe our de- 
liverance. No doubt, it is but a temporary deliverance. When 
Mr. Parnell and his fortunes have come home again in a 
Cunard steamer, we shall soon forget the hour of ease that 
we now enjoy, But while we enjoy it, it is full of delight. 
Though the blister is to be applied again to-morrow, let us 
make the most of the respite. 
What is it that has led the House of Representatives thus 
unselfishly to detain Mr. Parnell on the other side of the 
Atlantic? It cannot be any desire to hear him speak, 





for we read that hardly any Members of the House 
were present at the special sitting held in his honour. 
There are limits to the lengths which even interested 
sympathy is prepared to go, and though the United 
States representatives were willing to abate something of 
their legislative dignity, they were not willing to abate their 
personal comfort into the bargain. Their motive certainly 
was not to save the English Government trouble, though this 
may be an accidental result of Mr. Parnell’s absence during 
the early part of the Session. The kind of reception which 
Mr. Parnell has met with in America forbids us to suppose 
that they were actuated by any desire to gain the good-will 
of the American people. There is an unusual agreement in 
the American journals as regards their opinion of Mr. Parnell, 
and that opinion is not of a kind which would lead Ameri- 
can representatives to show him any sort of honour. It 
might be argued, perhaps, that the real motive is pity 
for Mr. Parnell, and a consequent desire to keep him a little 
longer out of that mischief into which he will probably 
plunge as soon as he returns home. But this would be only 
a short-sighted kindness. Mr. Parnell will come back with a 
theory of his own in reference to his reception in the United 
States, and he will probably display a quite Quixotic power of 
converting slights into evidences of homage. He will enter 
the House of Commons not as member for Meath merely, 
but as member for the Irish race throughout the world. 
In this new character, he will probably be of opinion 
that he is entitled to take up more of the time of the 
House of Commons than he has yet thought it neces- 
sary to do. Whatever dangers, therefore, he may have 
to face from a body whose disposition towards him is 
certainly not over kindly, are likely to overtake him with 
increased force after his travels. It may be doubted 
whether Mr. Parnell will be allowed, in the present Session, to 
go anything like the lengths to which he has gone in previous 
years. He will not find that his autumnal tour in Ireland 
has disposed Members to be tolerant of his lighter errors. 
Obstruction is more, not less, of an offence, when it is offered 
by a preacher of sedition. 

When these several hypotheses have been successively 
rejected, there only remains the theory that the object of 
the House of Representatives was to conciliate the Irish 
votes, or rather, that particular section of them which 
admires Mr. Parnell. Probably, it was only a small party 
in the House that troubled itself about the matter. All the 
Members have not this troublesome element to consider, and 
even of those who have, there are certainly some who would 
lose more than they would gain by showing too much deference 
to Irishmen. But then these passive feelings are not of much 
avail, when weighed against a positive and personal interest. 
A may feel a real dislike to the notion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives giving house-room to Mr. Parnell, and yet not care 
to maintain his opposition in the face of B, whose seat may 
depend on the concession of this unimportant privilege. 
The man who has votes depending on the issue will 
show an amount of energy in defence of a proposal which 
finds no parallel in the man who is merely concerned to 
maintain the dignity of the Legislature to which he 
belongs. Consequently, the minority which brought about 
the invitation to Mr. Parnell may really have been a very 
small minority. Unfortunately, when the invitation was once 
given, it became the act of the House, and as such it 
is much to be regretted. It does not touch English- 
men directly, but in so far as it tends to degrade 
Parliamentary institutions, it touches them indirectly. Even 
if this were a serious defiance levelled at Great Britain, 
it would constitute a singular inversion of the functions 
usually assigned to the Legislature and the Executive. If the 
Government of the United States wished to convey to the 
English Government its sympathy with Irish disaffection, the 
natural method of doing it would be through the ordinary 
diplomatic channels, The Secretary of State would instruct 
the American Minister in London to inform the English 
Foreign Secretary of the grief with which the President of 
the United States had viewed the treatment of Ireland by 
England, and his hope that the English Government would 
see the propriety of mending their ways. The House of Re- 
presentatives might as well take upon itself to declare war 
without reference to the Executive, as receive a Member of 
the English Parliament who has come over to America as to 
a country in which sedition can be talked more pertinaciously, 
because more safely, than is possible at home. So far as the 
dignity of the House is concerned, matters do not become any 
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better because there is no serious intention of insulting Great 
Britain. The Legislature of a great country ought notto be at the 
mercy of any clique which happens to sympathise with some 
foreign malcontent. A parallel case would be if, in order to 
please some trade interest at Liverpool, the House of Commons 
held a special sitting to hear from some Southern Democrat 
the injuries his fellow-citizens had sustained at the hands of 
the Federal Government. It is true that the insult in the 
supposed case would be much greater than it is in the case 
which has actually occurred. But this does not make matters 
better as regards the House of Representatives. An insult 
offered by them counts for less than a similar insult offered by 
the House of Commons, because the same self-restraint is not 
expected of them. In plain words, they are accustomed to do 
foolish things from time to time, and so each particular foolish 
thing is of less moment. Would it not be better in future 
not to do things of this sort at all,—to keep the floor of the 
House closed against all but actual Members, and to discuss 
American business, rather than Irish ? 





THE LATEST RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
PROGRAMME. 


E see little that English Liberals can deem hopeful in 

the latest programme of the Russian Revolutionists, 

drawn up, it is believed, by tle University students, who are 
impatient at once of over-restraint and of the interference of 
Government with their scientific studies, They have learned 
at last that if they are to attract European sympathy, they 
must suggest some plan of organisation by which autocracy is 
to be superseded, and they suggest one; and that if they re- 
quire popular support, some attraction must be offered to the 
multitude, and they offer one; but the organisation, though 
fearfully powerful, would not secure their ends, and the at- 
traction, if described aright, is hopelessly immoral. The 
students propose, as the first object of their efforts, and the 
grand demand which they make on the Czar, that a Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly should be elected by universal suffrage, and 
be invested with sovereign power, even over the most funda- 
mental institutions. They admit that there may be objec- 
tions to such a machine, but say that no other can be devised 
which would be more satisfactory. There is, for a Russian 
Revolutionary programme, some moderation in this statement, 
nor are we disposed to consider the project absurdly im- 
practicable or visionary. It would be so in many countries as 
little advanced as Russia, but the Russian peasants are ac- 
customed to elections, and in practice the Mirs or village 
communes could and would, if ordered, send up delegates— 
who, however, must be paid—to the capital. That a central 
or supreme Mir, once assembled at Moscow, would be obeyed, 
is quite possible, and, indeed, if the Executive did not resist or 
were too dismayed to struggle, quite certain ; but where is the 
evidence that it would establish liberty, socialistic or other- 
wise? That it might allot all landed property in private 
hands and all Crown lands to the Communes is extremely 
probable ; but that act of transfer or of spoliation would secure 
no liberty whatever. It might make the peasants more com- 
fortable, but it would in no way increase liberty, or, 
rather, it would diminish it, first, by leaving nothing 
in the country but the Czar, his officers, and the 
tillers of the soil; and secondly, by greatly increasing the 
authority of the Communes, themselves often exceedingly 
tyrannical, and, where local or religious prejudices are excited, 
sometimes even brutal. The land secured, the Communal 
Delegates would, in all human probability, act not upon any 
far-seeing or reasonable plan, but upon the general feeling of 
their constituents,—whose mandatories, by the way, they are 
to be—and proceed to confirm the autocratic power of the 
Czar, under the impression that it would be exercised 
for their benefit. Universal suffrage tends always to 
strengthen the Executive, and in Russia, where the throne is 
still sacred and the recollection of serfdom still keen, an 
Assembly of Peasants would be a mere instrument in the 
hands of “our Father the Czar.” What would such an 
Assembly care for the freedom of the Press, the spread of scien- 
tific education, the personal freedom of the cultivated, or the 
restraining laws upon the bureaucracy which the educated 
Russians. who sympathise with the Revolution, all profess to 
desire, and no doubt in great measure do actually desire ? 
They would care nothing about such things, would scarcely 
understand them, and would probably sell all liberties 
in a lump for the sake of securing their land claims, 
which could be best secured. as emancipation was secured, 
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by enlisting the Czars upon their side. There would be 
no liberty worth the name conceded, while the cloud of 
absolutism which hangs over Russian life would be thicker 
than ever, because the power of the masses, organised 
and legalised, would be behind the power of the Ozar, 
The Revolutionists think they have a remedy for 
this in their proposal to change the standing Army 
into a territorial one, but a territorial Army is just as 
strong against local emeutiers as a regular force; and the 
change, even if possible, would secure nothing, except 
a certain inefficiency in the Military Department. The 
Czars, backed by the Supreme Mir, could punish a refractory 
village just as easily as at present, and Russia is not ready yet 
for local combinations to defend law against the Throne, 
Besides, the change, even if desirable, is not possible. The 
Russian peasant will not agree to surrender Poland, and Asia, 
and his dream of Constantinople, and all external influence 
in the world, at the bidding of any party, or for any considera- 
tion. His passions hitherto have been loyalty, orthodoxy, 
and national pride, and there is no proof whatever that any 
one of them is extinct. The Irish peasant is not less a, 
Catholic because he will not obey his Bishop on agrarian 
questions, nor is the German less sensitive about his country 
because he is overpressed by poverty and State demands, 
The Russian moujik is the last man in the world to abolish 
the Army, even if he could secure the object without a struggle 
with the Ozars, which he shows as yet no readiness to begin. 

Nor can we see any ground for satisfaction in the offer to 
redistribute the land. That a great deal of the land of 
Russia does of right belong to the Communes has been ac- 
knowledged by all authorities, and was admitted in the 
decree sanctioning emancipation. When that great mea- 
sure was passed, a sufficient share may not have been 
conceded to them, as the peasants contend, and an in- 
quiry into their proper share may be quite justifiable ; but 
to assign all to them without compensation,—for compensation 
except in assignats is impossible,—would be a gross invasion of 
private rights, and entirely destroy the very principle of indi- 
vidual property in land, without which society invariably 
stereotypes itself. The Russian Parliament would have no more 
moral right to pass such a decree than the Government of 
India would have to absorb all private estates in the village 
co-partnerships of Northern India—where the Mir system is 
at least as general as in Russia—and the decree would at once 
destroy all personal energy. No individual could rise, the 
only thing alive would be the Commune, and the Commune 
would be perpetually pressed, first, by the natural increase of 
population, which, always extensive in Russia, might make 
the population as thick as the Chinese ; and secondly, by that 
slow but irresistible sway southwards which perplexes the 
Russian Home Office, and threatens, as the means of locomo- 
tion improve, to depopulate the northern governments. The 
remedy for this pressure is variety of occupation, but the Revolu- 
tionary programme would kill out that variety, bind the people 
to the soil, and produce the condition of some Indian districts, 
where in a good year all are fairly content, in a bad year all suffer, 
and after three bad years nature settles the difficulty by causing 
the over-numerous, non-improving, non-emigrating population 
to die of hunger. There is nothing whatever in such a scheme 
to attract English Liberals, who desire the progresss of the 
individual, and hope rather to see the Slavon world at liberty, 
and full of varied, busy, and enterprising strata of society, 
than to see it levelled down to a dreary plain, in which nothing 
will be visible but an endless succession of untaught and 
prejudiced village aldermen, with a limited power even 
of accumulating wealth. That is not an ideal for which to 
break up the social order of a vast population, to run the risk 
of an explosion which might appal all Europe, and to abandon 
finally the chance, not yet at an end, that a wiser Czar may 
use the vast powers conferred by his legal authority and his 
hold upon the people to introduce a regulated freedom, strong 
provincial Diets, and a central Assembly, with power of 
exposing, discussing, and remonstrating against all evils, nine 
out of ten of which are as injurious to the Throne as to the 
people. It is impossible to watch without interest such a struggle 
as that now proceeding within Russia; but if the Revolu- 
tionaries desire sympathy in England, they must, besides 
abandoning their claim to inflict death without hearing, which 
can never be just, abandon also programmes which would 
throw Russia back for centuries into the Asiatic condition 
from which she has but just begun to emerge. 
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MR. RUSKIN AND THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 
ON USURY. 
OR a great moralist, which in essence Mr. Ruskin certainly 
is, we cannot help observing that he is much too fond of 
that refined and delicate sneering which is the most bewilder- 
ing form of sarcasm. In the correspondence between Mr. 
Ruskin and Dr. Fraser, published in the new number of the 
Contemporary Review, My. Ruskin’s share in the matter-con- 
sists chiefly in the discharge of a perfect volley of such arrows 
as those with which Lilliput received Gulliver. Very fine they 
are, and each is of a kind to draw its drop of blood, but almost 
all of them are aimed rather at his opponent, than at the mark 
which that opponent had challenged Mr. Ruskin to hit. Many 
of Mr. Ruskin’s comments are very fine in their literary structure. 
But they want almost entirely not only that broad and plain 
homeliness of manner which the subject requires, but also 
that evidence of ardent desire to reach the mind of the 
person he is addressing, and the heart of the subject to 
which he is addressing himself, which is of the very essence 
of persuasive eloquence. Dr. Fraser, in this respect, is a 
great contrast to his antagonist. He now and then, no doubt, 
lays himself open to Mr. Ruskin’s bitter sarcasms, by the per- 
fectly natural and sincere hesitation with which he speaks of some 
precept in the Bible, which Mr. Ruskin jeers at him for feeling any 
hesitation about. But the Bishop seems made up of simplicity, 
sagacity, and thoroughness, compared with the great moral 
critic who comments on him, and who never even once touches 
the centre of the question with which he has to deal. My 
Ruskin asserts the immorality of usury, or interest on money 
lent, in any shape whatever. It is hardly possible to lay the 
matter down more strongly than he does in the following 
passage :— 

“ But—this strange question being asked” [as to what usury 
means|—“I give its simple and broad answer in the words 
of Christ,—‘ The taking up that thou layedst not down ;’— 
or, in explained and literal terms, usury is any money paid, 
or other advantage given, for the loan of anything which is re- 
stored to its possessor uninjured and undiminished. For simplest 
instance, taking a cabman the other day on a long drive, I lent him 
a shilling to get his dinner. If I had kept thirteen pence out of his 
fare, the odd penny would have been usury. Or again. I lent one 
of my servants, a few years ago, eleven hundred pounds, to build a 
house with,cand stock its ground. After some years, he paid me the 
eleven hundred pounds back. If I had taken eleven hundred pounds 
and a penny, the extra penny would have been usury.” 

Of course, the most ordinary person will reply at once that 
when, after keeping a man’s horse, or his carriage, or his 
house, or his tools, for some years, you return them again, you 
do not give back what you took from him, for you have 
taken from him the wse of these things for the time for which 
they have been lent, which use you can never restore, and for 
which you may fairly give him, either gratitude, if he will 
not take anything else, or any equivalent in money or 
otherwise which he prefers. Why did Mr. Ruskin pay for the 
use of the cab during “the long drive?’ The cab was no 
more useful to him than money borrowed is to the borrower; 
and the payment for the cab was no more essential to the cab- 
owner than payment for money borrowed is to the borrower. Mr. 
Ruskin will hardly say that it was merely by way of equivalent 
for the keep of the horse and the cab-driver. Would he hesitate to 
recommend a glazier to pay something for the hire of a diamond 
with which to cut glass, in case the glazier could not buy one for 
himself ; or would he hesitate to subscribe to the London Library 
for the privilege of borrowing books? Yet the diamond for 
glass-cutting would certainly suffer as little in wear-and-tear 
during the time for which it was borrowed, as would gold borrowed 
for the same time; and the books, if properly used, would 
not suffer any more. Mr. Ruskin does not, we suppose, hesitate 
to pay for the hire of ordinary tools, and to pay very much 
more for that hire than would represent the loss of efficiency they 
undergo in his service; for he knows that while he is using 
them, their real owner cannot use them, and may fairly claim 
an equivalent for their use. And what applies to other useful 
instruments of work, applies in its fullest sense tomoney. This 
is the very essence of the argument. But this central point of 
it Mr. Ruskin does not once touch upon throughout his long 
series of very elaborate, and often very eloquent, taunts. 

The Bishop of Manchester, having adduced Christ’s parable 
of the talents as “implying” that in some circumstances 
usury was not only lawful, but a duty, since the Lord reproaches 
the servant who buried his talent in a napkin, for not having 

put it out to the exchanger’s, in order that at his coming he 





might have received his own “with usury,” Mr. Ruskin replies 
to the Bishop with this volley of fine grape-shot :— 

“To take a definite, and not impertinent instance, I observe in the 
continuing portion of your letter that your Lordship recognises in 
Christ himself, as doubtless all other human perfections, so also 
the perfection of an usurer; and that, confidently expecting one day 
to hear from his lips the convicting sentence, ‘Thou knewest that I 
was an austere man,’ your Lordship prepares for yourself, by the 
disposition of your capital, no less than of your talents, a better 
answer than the barren ‘ Behold, there thou hast that is thine!’ I 
would only observe in reply, that although the conception of the Good 
Shepherd, which in your Lordship’s language is ‘implied’ in this 
parable, may indeed be less that of one who lays down his life for his 
sheep, than of one who takes up his money for them, the passages of 
our Master’s instruction, of which the meaning is not implicit, but 
explicit, are perhaps those which his simpler disciples will be safer in 
following. Of which I find, early in his teaching, this, almost, as it 
were, in words of one syllable, ‘Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.’ There is 
nothing more ‘implied’ in this sentence than the probable disposi- 
tion to turn away, which might be tbe first impulse in the mind of a 
Christian asked to lend for nothing, as distinguished from the disciple 
of the Manchester school, whose principal care is rather to find, than 
to avoid, the enthusiastic and enterprising ‘ him that would borrow of 
thee.’ We of the older tradition, my Lord, think that prudence, no 
less than charity, forbids the prevocation or temptation of others into 
the state of debt, which some time or other we might be called upon, 
not only to allow the payment of without usury, but even altogether 
to forgive.” 

Now, it is remarkable enough that Mr. Ruskin himself, at the 
close of his article, takes pains to insist that judgment is 
mingled with love in the Gospel, and that the Apostles insisted as 
much on what was demanded from all, as on that which was 
offered to all; yet in this passage he makes it quite a subject 
for sneering at the Bishop of Manchester that he, too, finds a 
double view of Christ in the Gospels,—finding him portrayed 
not only as the Good Shepherd, who lays down his life for the 
sheep, but as the austere master who asks what has been done 
with the talents given. In point of fact, however, the demand 
that we shall so use whatever gifts God gives us as to multiply 
them in value, is exceedingly germane to this question. If 
“ giving freely, hoping for nothing again,” is often the mode of 
using them which multiplies the value of our talents most, as 
Christ distinctly teaches that it often is, then and there 
that is the best use of them; but if not, not. There is 
nothing more certain than that St. Paul, for instance, freely as 
he gave, earned the power to give by working at a trade. Ifa 
working-man of any kind devoted all his time to helping his 
neighbours without hire, he would have to depend on begging for 
his own subsistence and that of his family; and what is true of 
one labourer, is true of all other labourers. Each of them increases 
his stock of talents, his power of usefulness, most, by asking re- 
muneration for his labour in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
and giving it freely in the hundredth case, where he knows 
all the inner circumstances which justify the gift. And so a 
man possessed of the products of labour, which is money, will 
multiply his usefulness most, by asking remuneration for the 
use of it in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, and selecting 
the hundredth case, in which he asks for no such remunera- 
tion, from within the region of his own personal and deeper 
knowledge. The truth is that Mr. Ruskin has got hold of a 
system of his own which is far less consistent with Christ’s words 
than the Bishop of Manchester’s, for he has deduced from it 
that any state of society which results in the rapid accumula- 
tion of wealth and the existence of great cities is inconsistent 
with Christ’s teaching; while nothing can be more evident than 
that our Lord’s warning against the dependence of the soul on the 
things which it possesses,—that is, on the accidents of wealth,— 
was not 1n the least inconsistent with, but, on the contrary, meant 
to consist with the existence of the temptation it denounced 
just as his warnings against “the world” were consistent with 
the prayer, “I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” 
No doubt, Mr. Ruskin is quite right in saying that covetous- 
ness in our Lord’s mouth goes far beyond the desire to take 
“more than your share,” as the Bishop of Manchester puts it. 
It is, in our Lord’s sense, that desire, the indulgence of which 
results in the leaning of the spirit on temporary and sensible 
things; and the safeguard against it is to remember that true 
life consists not in the abundance of things which we possess, 
but in the share of God’s Spirit which we canobtain. But that 
our Lord never intended to put an end to the Christian posses- 
sion of wealth is as certain as can be, since he assures his dis- 
ciples that they shall have, even in this life, houses and lands 
more than they ever had before,—with persecutions,—and in the 
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world to come the true end of all, life in the Spirit. What he 
strove to teach was the great impossibility with men,—which he 
declared to be possible with God,—of using great possessions 
without losing your life in the love of them; and we take it that 
the world ever since, so far as it has been Christian, has been 
showing that that great impossibility with men is, as our Lord 
declared, no impossibility with God. 

But Mr. Ruskin charges the Bishop of Manchester, and all 
who, with him, take the rational and straightforward view of 
our Lord’s teaching as a teaching addressed to the regulation of 
the desires, rather than of the mere external arrangements of 
life, with “ explaining away ” Christ’s words, and addresses a 
whole host of delicate and elaborate sarcasms, which are little more 
than sneers, to that imputation. Well, but every one who tries to 
interpret a great spiritual guide at all, must so interpret him as 
to make his teaching coherent and significant. Even Mr. Ruskin 
does not take literally the command to give to every one who asks, 
and from him who would borrow not to turn away. He himself 
gives only where he thinks the asker right in asking. He lends 
only where he thinks he can trust the borrower. Even he in- 
terprets one saying by the spirit of what he has learned from other 
sayings, and the Bishop of Manchester does no more. This 
dream of Mr. Ruskin’s,—half made up of the scorn he feels for 
the world as it is, half of the real beauty he sees in the world 
as it might be, a world without great cities, without con- 
centrated labour, without nine-tenths of the mechanism it con- 
tains, with a thousand beauties which these mechanisms and 
the crowding of a large population into great cities render im- 
possible,—is no more a purely moral or spiritual dream than it 
is a scientific dream. It is the dream o” a fine moral wstheticism, 
in which the love of what is beautiful counts for even more than 
the love of what is good. And it is certainly a mere dreamer’s 
dream. Whatever is certain, it is certain that great cities,— 
great accumulations of wealth,—grow up by Providential laws 
far too deeply rooted in the nature which God has given us, 
for any successful resistance of ours. We may regulate, but 
we cannot prevent. Mr. Ruskin might as well argue for a 
return to the world of no books and no pictures, as to the world 
of no great cities and no great railways. He is a Don Quixote 
half of art and half of morality ; and never knows how to make 
his choice decidedly between the two. 





LEARNING TO WRITE. 

W* wonder sometimes, as we wade through a mass of 

correspondence, whether it is possible to teach good 
writing. The doubt may seem absurd, considering that the 
majority of civilised mankind can write, that every qualified 
teacher among one or two hundred thousand in Western 
Europe thinks himself or herself competent to teach the art, 
and that there must be some hundreds of men in England, or 
possibly some thousands, who make a living of some sort by 
practising this specialty. Everybody, we shall be told, is 
taught, and some few people write well, and consequently to 
teach people to write well must be possible. Still, we have this 
little bit of evidence in favour of hesitation. Nobody ever saw 
anybody who wrote a thoroughly good hand, and who had been 
regularly taught to do it. Good handwritings exist, undoubt- 
edly, and are, we should say, rapidly on the increase; but 
the possessors of the art never admit that they acquired 
it through teaching, and, in the majority of cases, never 
were taught. When cross-examined, they always affirm that 
some man or woman taught them to write, and that then a 
certain inclination or compulsion of circumstance, or desire to 
do everything well, or, in frequent instances, a caste feeling, 
provoked them to teach themselves to write well. They were 
not taught, except in the most rudimentary sense of the word, 
and we do not know how they should be. Tutors and 
governesses have ali caught up a system from the professional 
writing-masters, and the professional writing-masters are all 
dominated by two ideas, which are radically false. We always 
glance over the books they publish, and have read through a new 
one this week, which we do not intend to advertise in this 
article, and they are all alike. They all think that “copper- 
plate writing,” the special hand of writing-masters and bank 
clerks, is good writing, which it is not, being devoid of char- 
acter, far too regular in form, and from the multiplicity of fine 
upstrokes not easy to read; and they all believe that certain 
mechanical motions, if carefully taught, will produce clear 
writing. They will not, and they do not. There never were 
two people yet in this world of ours who wrote exactly 





alike, or who have the same control of their fingers, 
or who ought, in order to produce good writing, to 
have held their pens alike, and the effort to make 
them do it only spoils their natural capabilities. No 
doubt, those capabilities are often naturally very small. The 
number of persons who are by nature not deft with their fingers 
is very large, and so is the number of those who cannot fix their 
attention ; while the number of those who can do nothing well 
which they must do rapidly probably exceeds both. The diffi- 
culty of teaching a grown man to write decently is almost in- 
conceivable—he seems never to see what is wanted—and some- 
thing of that difficulty attaches to a vast proportion of children, 
Still, all persons not deformed or crippled in the hand, or deficient 
in eyesight, can be taught to write, and the reason why they are 
not taught properly must be some inherent defect in the system. 
We believe it to be the one we have mentioned, the effort to 
enforce a certain method, instead of trying to secure a certain 
result. The unhappy child, who is almost always, we admit 
necessarily, taught too early, is instructed to hold himself or 
herself in a particular attitude, which is sure to be the wrong 
one for five sights in ten, the proper attitude depending on the 
length of the child’s vision; to hold the pen at a particular 
angle, which is also wrong, the fitting angle depending on the 
character of the pen and holder; and to grasp the pen ata 
certain distance from the nib, which is arbitrarily fixed, whereas 
the distance must be governed by the formation and strength 
of the child’s fingers, and would be infinitely better left to his 
or her own instinct. Above all, there is a perpetual worry about 
the “ resting” of the hand, though the easiest position varies with 
every child, and though no two men with much writing to do 
rest the fingers quite alike. The pupil is then taught to make 
lines in a certain direction, and to copy characters so large that 
they have no resemblance to writing at all; and to care parti- 
cularly about upstrokes and downstrokes, and all manner of 
minutis, which, if they are of any value at all, will soon come 
of themselves. So strong, in spite of centuries of experience, 
is the belief in this method, that machines for controlling the 
fingers while writing have repeatedly been invented; and the 
author of a book before us, a professional, is inclined to tie them 
up in some fashion with ribbon. 

We believe that the whole of this method is a mistake, that there 
is no single system of mécanique for writing, and that a child 
belonging to the educated classes would be taught much better 
and more easily if, after being once enabled to make and recog 
nise written letters, it were let alone, and praised or chidden not 
for its method, but for the result. Let the boy hold his pen as 
he likes, and make his strokes as he likes, and write at the pace 
he likes—hurry, of course, being discouraged—but insist stren- 
uously and persistently that his copy shall be legible, shall be 
clean, and shall approach the good copy set before him, namely, 
a well-written letter, not a rubbishy text on a single line, 
written as nobody but a writing-master ever did or will write 
till the world’s end. He will make a muddle at first, but he 
will soon make a _ passable imitation of his copy, and 
ultimately develope a characteristic and strong hand, which 
may be bad or good, but will not be either meaningless, 
undecided, or illegible. This hand will alter, of course, very 
greatly as he grows older. It may alter at eleven, because it 
is at that age that the range of the eyes is fixed, and short- 
sight betrays itself; and it will alter at seventeen, because 
then the system of taking notes at lecture, which ruins most 
hands, will have cramped and temporarily spoiled the writing 
but the character will form itself again, and will never be 
deficient in clearness or decision. The idea that it is to be 
clear will have stamped itself, and confidence will not have 
been destroyed by worrying little rules about attitude, and 
angle, and slope, which the very irritation of the pupils 
ought to convince the teachers are, from some personal 
peculiarity, inapplicable. ‘The lad will write, as he does any- 
thing else that he cares to do, as well as he can, and with a 
certain efficiency and speed. Almost every letter he gets will 
give him some assistance, and the master’s remonstrance on his 
illegibility will be attended to, like any other caution given in 
the curriculum. As it is, he simply thinks that he does not write 
well, instead of thinking that not to write well is to fall short ina 
very useful accomplishment and to be pro tanto a failure. 

We are not quite sure that another process ought not to be gone 
through, before writing is taught at all. Suppose our boys and 
girls were taught to read manuscript a little? They are taught 
to read print, but manuscript is not print, or very like it, aud 
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they are left to pick up the power of reading that the best way 
they can ; they never devote half-an-hour a day for six months 
to manuscript reading. If they did, it would be easier to them 
all their lives, and they would learn to believe in legibility 
as the greatest, or, at any rate, the most useful, quality 
that writing can display,-an immense improvement, if 
our experience can be trusted, in the usual youthful ideal 
on the subject. ‘The business of life, no doubt, soon 
teaches children to read manuscript; but many of them 
never read it easily, and retain through life an un- 
conqguerable aversion to the work, from the fatigue and 
yexation which it causes them. We have known men so con- 
scious of this defect, that they always have important letters 
read aloud to them; and others who would refuse any work, 
however anxious on other grounds to accept it, if it involved 
the frequent perusal of long manuscripts in varied hand- 
writings. No doubt, the tendency to a broad and coarse, 
but beautifully legible, handwriting, which has conquered the 
upper class and is slowly filtering downwards, is diminishing 
this reluctance, but it would be more rapidly removed if a little 
trouble were taken to teach children to read handwriting. They 
hardly see any till they begin to receive correspondence, and are 
never compelled to read any, and consequently learn to write 
what they cannot read, without intelligence and without 
pleasure. 





QUARRELS IN A LIBRARY. 

F evils are to be measured by duration rather than by 
intensity, a quarrel with a favourite book is of the worst. 
There is a pertinacity cf malice about a book which is equalled 
by nothing else; and if a quarrel is once well begun, it never 
comes to an end, at least by any concession, or graceful con- 
sideration for your feelings, on the part of the volume. You 
may give way, change your mind, or forget all about the 
matter, if nature put soft stuff into the making of you; but if 
you are as obstinate as your author, the cause of offence is 
eternal. He will retract nothing, soften or alter nothing; and 
will never fail to open at the objectionable passage, as often as 

you take him down from the shelves. 

It may be akind of high treason to let the public into the 
secret of the malicious tricks which books pass upon their best 
lovers. It is to be feared that we are betraying a secret which 
has been kept carefully within library walls, by those who have 
had much conversation there. According to most writers who 
have treated of the subject, the facts are all the other way; and 
no companions are so blameless, so impossible to quarrel with, 
as books. Lord Macaulay has eloquently expressed the common 
view, in the passage in his essay on Lord Bacon, which every one 
has read, and which therefore need not be quoted. Probably 
Macaulay was sincere, for the malice of books is not able to pene- 
trate the shield of faith in oneself. But in the case of others, 
it is impossible to think that they are telling us the whole truth ; 
there must be a side to their intercourse with books which 
they carefully keep to themselves. Burton, for example, who 
has collected every other possible cause of melancholy, never 
alludes to this. No doubt, he makes study “a Cause”; but 
only in those “poor scholars who have lost their wits, or 
become dizards, neglecting all worldly affairs, and their own 
health, wealth, esse and bene esse, to gain knowledge.’ Books 
were his constant, and in some sense his dreaded, companions, 
since he knew well how irritable they are; and he dared not 
speak his whole mind about them. He could safely assert that 
too great study is a source of mischief, because this only 
amounts to saying that the best things turn bad with over-use ; 
and is, in fact, complimentary, as implying the mighty power 
of books. But he was very far from venturing to show how 
books torment even those who can say, with Erasmus, “ His 
oblecto me, non macero :” “ Books are my friends, not my task- 
masters.” In the section on “ Exercise Rectitied,” Burton makes 
the judicious use of books a prime remedy against melancholy, 
and cites the wish of James I. that, if he must be a 
prisoner, he might be shut up in the Bodleian, or some such 
library, and “be chained together with so many good authors.” 
It may not have occurred to the sapient monarch, but it cer- 
tainly did to the historian of Melancholy, that there is “ Miching 
Mallecho,”’ much malice, in the nature of books ; only, knowing 
this so well, Burton took good care not to say it. 

But we appeal from these assertions and omissions to the 
experience of any one who has quarrelled in downright earnest 
witha book. <A difference with a friend—a friend clothed by 
the tailor or the milliner, we mean, not the binder—is not 





eternal. Let us say that the matter in dispute is an argument 
about a question of fact or taste. If you are right, as of course 
you are sure to be, your reasons may uot be accepted at the time, 
but they will have more or less weight in the long-run. Your 
opponent may not admit that he or she is wrong, but he will 
probably avoid for the future the faulty argument or the sole- 
cism which was the cause of offence. But if you fall into 
a similar difference of opinion with a book, “the Lord give 
thee a good deliverance,” as the clerk used to say to the prisoner 
at assizes. If the book is one that you constantly use, there 
it is and will be on your bookshelves ; sedet, aeternwmaque sedebit, 
with an undying power of aggravation. You had trusted it, as 
a sure guide in some path of inquiry which you particularly 
affect, or as a constant source of witty, humorous, or pathetic 
pleasure. One day you light on an argument that is glaringly 
false, a statement obviously untrue, a jingling rhyme, or an 
offence against grammar. From that moment there is no peace. 
You lift your eyes from the desk, and there is your friend re- 
minding you of the exact page and place in the page where the 
offensive sentence lies. You have treated him well. He came to 
you in ragged garments, and you clothed him according to your 
means, not extravagantly in whole binding, but “ with morocco 
backs ever,’”’ as Lamb judiciously recommends. And now, when- 
ever you want him to expound a difficulty or smooth away a 
care, he,in his malice, insists upon the one passage which you 
quarrelled about years ago. This is the study of which some- 
body, whom no one ever met with outside the “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” professes “ that the mind is erected thereby from 
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all worldly cares, and hath much quiet and tranquillity ! 

No doubt the characters of books are as various as those of 
men, and there are some so genial, so peace-loving and peace- 
giving, that it is difficult to fasten a quarrel upon them. But, 
even with the best of books, those who irritate them must take 
the consequences, for they will neither forget nor forgive. Thus, 
no author is more restful than Homer. No refuge from worries 
is more perfect than a walk with Andromache on the walls of 
Troy, or a voyage in the ship of Ulysses. Yet those who in 
reading Homer have neglected the sound principle of one of his- 
commentators, “ haec non sunt ad vivum resecanda’’—that is 
do not pare your author’s meaning to the quick—will surely get 
into trouble. A certain unsolved problem, about the land where 
the ways of day and night are near together, troubles our per- 
fect enjoyment of Homer. Again, no one could accuse Milton 
of malice; he was far too great for that. Yet the “bush with 
frizzled hair implicit,” has involved itself in the structure of 
the poem ever since it first brought to us the scent of a barber’s 
shop. Here is to be noted the common mistake that a man’s 
spirit lives in his book, as Pedro Garcias’ soul in his gold. 
“With the dead there is no rivalry, in the dead there is no 
change,” says Macaulay. Certainly, it is not Homer or Milton 
who delights to thrust at us the passages that puzzle or are 
distasteful to us. The quarrel is a wholly personal affair be- 
tween the reader and the volumes ; it is in the books themselves, 
not in their great authors, long dead and gone, that the spirit of 
mischief lives. We have ventured to take exception to a pas- 
sage, we have been unlucky enough to find a blot, as when, 
amid the pure poetry of Drummond, one finds an epigram that 
is simply and entirely nasty. The offence of our discovery is 
never forgotten, and is thrown in our teeth every time we open, 
or so much as dare to look at, the book. 

It will not, let us hope, be objected that we can more easily 
get rid of a book that offends us than of a friend with whom we 
have quarrelled ; that we have only to leave the volume alone, 
or sell it for what it will fetch. That would be a gross and 
carnal objection, and could come only from one naturally in- 
sensible to the spiritual bond between reader and book. We are 
not thinking of those books which we read once, and then fling 
aside for ever. We may lightly dislike them without hurtful 
consequences, just as we may call vpon a casual acquaintance, 
exchange cards, and go no further. The books which have 
power to torment us are essential parts of our lives. Some- 
times they are tools which we use in our daily work, books 
which guide us towards the result at which we aim. We had 
trusted them for right thinking and accurate reference, until one 
day a violation of principles which had been clearly laid down, 
an illogical sentence, or a misauotation, brings « great black 
line across the covenant of our friendship. Or else they are 
still more intimate companions, in whom we had trusted to find 
nothing but rest and enjoyment. There is no possible question 
of divorcing them a mensé et thoro ; but they know their advant- 
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age; and if they contain a passage which can be made a thorn 
in our flesh, they use it, with a spiteful pertinacity of which only 
a book is capable. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
MR. BRIGHT’S PLAN FOR IRELAND. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest a means by which the 
objection you so forcibly point out to Mr. Bright’s plan for the 
creation of peasant-proprietorships in Ireland might, I think, 
be to a considerable extent got rid of ? 

Mr. Bright’s plan is, that if a tenant wishing to purchase 
the farm he occupies will find a certain portion of the pur- 
chase-money, the State shall provide the remainder, in con- 
sideration of a terminable annuity (proposed to be for 
thirty-five years), to be a charge upon and payable out of the 
land. Now, inasmuch as terminable annuities are a kind of 
property which the public will not largely invest in, the 
necessary result of Mr. Bright’s plan, if extensively 
successful, would no doubt be to make the State itself 
the actual landlord of a considerable portion of the country, 
and thus, as you explain, to develope powerful combina- 
tions to resist or postpone payment of the rents due to the 
State as landlord. While the interests of large bodies of 
peasant-proprietors would lead them to favour such combina- 
tions, there would, on the other hand, be no class of men who 
would have any interest in resisting them, beyond the interest, 
feeble everywhere, and especially feeble in Ireland, which men 
feel in protecting the public treasury from loss or injustice. 

Now, suppose that upon purchases by tenants the State were 
to provide a portion of the purchase-money in consideration, 
not of a terminable annuity, but of a rent-charge, payable 
in perpetuity, but redeemable, wholly or in specified portions, 
at a specified number of years’ purchase by the owner of the 
land. Such a perpetual rent would be a kind of property easily 
saleable, especially in Ireland, where the investments known to 
the public are fewer and simpler than in England, and where 
“profit rents” have, even in the worst of times, fetched good 
prices. The redeemable character of the security would tell 
little, if anything, against it, for so are mortgages redeemable ; 
and the idea of seeing their money back again is not one that 
terrifies investors, or displeases their solicitors. At the same 
time, nobody who knows the excessively saving and even pen- 
urious habits of Irish occupiers of land can doubt that redeem- 
able rents, payable by peasant-proprietors, would in course of 
time be very generally redeemed, with the result of greatly 
extending unincumbered peasant-ownership. 

To the Staie, the result of the modification of Mr. Bright’s 
plan here suggested would be, that upon each purchase of land 
with State aid the State would acquire a perpetual rent, which 
could in all ordinary cases be speedily sold for what it cost, 
instead of a terminable annuity, which, being unsaleable, must 
be held for all the years of its continuance. If the rents were 
sold, then, for every peasant-proprietor throughout the country 
interested in forming combinations against payment of the 
rents, there would be a rent-owner interested in resisting and 
defeating such combinations. There would be as much self- 
interest enlisted on the side of the law as against it, which 
would, of course, enormously facilitate the task of making the 
law obeyed. 

I may add, that upon Mr. Bright’s plan, as it stands, there 
appears scarcely any limit to the money which, if the plan were 
successful, would have to be advanced in giving effect to it. 
But if upon each transaction the State acquired an immediately 
saleable security, a limited and comparatively moderate sum of 
money would suffice, not only to set the system going, but (by 
continually flowing back again as the rents were sold) per- 
manently to keep it going.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A RetirepD CONVEYANCER. 








(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—As your only objection to the settlement of the Irish 
land question proposed by Mr. Bright, is the fear of a pos- 
sible combination of the Irish farmers to resist the repayment 
of the money advanced by the Government for the purchase of 
their holdings, it becomes the duty of those who are favourable 
to this settlement to endeavour to prove that there is no 
reasonable foundation for such a fear. 

Your principal reasons for fearing such a combination 
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are, I think, contained in the following sentences which 
I take from your article on the subject in last, week’s 
Spectator :—“ Why, it will be asked in Parliament should 
the peasantry of Connemara be any more willing to pay a 
State Commission than to pay their landlords P They are 
not 80 fond of the State; nor as against combinations for 
passive resistance, is the State, as landlord, in any special wa 
favourably situated.” In the first place, no Irish tenant rd 
Connemara or elsewhere, objects, as far as I know, to pay a fast 
rent to his landlord. What he does object to is to pay a rent 
arbitrarily fixed by his landlord, in the determination of which 
he is allowed no voice, and which is often two or three times 
the Government valuation. But under the settlement proposed 
by Mr. Bright, he would merely pay back money lent to him 
by the State, for his own benefit. Then it was never proposed. 
that the State should advance the entire of the purchase-money, 
The tenant himself should provide a part. Now, is it probable 
that he would risk the loss of this part, together with the secure 
possession of his farm, by a foolish refusal to pay a just debt, 
especially when he knows very well that the State has both 
the right and the power to enforce payment ? 

With regard to your second objection, that the State asa 
landlord would not be more favourably situated than a private 
individual, allow me to say that this objection is answered by 
the Spectator itself, when it says “that the State us a landlord 
would be an impersonal and invisible power, which could be no 
more shot at than the Bank of Ireland.” It is perfectly clear 
that influences which would be irresistible in the case of a 
private individual would be powerless agaivst the State, which 
could be neither frightened nor starved into submission. 

But while earnestly desiring such a settlement of the Irish 
land question as that proposed by Mr. Bright, I feel bound to 
say that the immediate want of Ireland ‘s fixity of tenure. Even 
if Mr. Bright’s plan were adopted, it would take several genera- 
tions to convert tenant-farmers into peasant-proprietors; and 
in the meantime, it would be absolutsly necessary to protect 
those who had no opportunity of purchasing their farms from 
capricious eviction, or an arbitrary iacrease of rent.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Miltown-Malbay, County Clare. C. Stuart. 





“IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR."’) 
Sir,—Lord Beaconsfield alone can tell us whether, as you sug- 
gest, he borrowed his motto, “Imperium et Libertas,” from 
Lord Clarendon’s misquotation. of Tacitus; or, as is equally 
possible, from the same misquotation occurring in Bacon’s 
‘‘ Advancement of Learning; or from some other source. But 
at least it may be maintained, with all due respect to the Editor 
of the Spectator and to Professor Mommsen, that the subjoined 
quotations from Cicero, a “ Roman statesman,” afford some 
justification for the juxtaposition of the words :— 
Cic., in Cat., iv., 9, 19.,— Cogitate, quantis laboribus fundatum 
imperium, quanta virtute stabilitam libertatem,’’ &c. 
Cic., Ph., vi., 6, 19,—‘ Populum Romanum servire, fas non est: 


quem Dii immortales omnibus gentibus imperare voluerunt. Res in 
extremum est adducta discrimen. De libertate decernitur.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., T. H. G. 


{TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I beg to direct your attention to the following passage 
from Cicero’s Fourth Oration against Catiline, quoted by “A 
Roman,” in a letter to the Morning Post for January 27th, 
which settles the question whether the phrase ‘ Imperium et 
Libertas” ever was, or could have been, uttered by a Roman :— 

“ Quapropter, de summa salute vestra populique Romani, de vestris 
conjugibus ac liberis, de aris ac- focis, de fanis ac templis, de totius 
Urbis tectis ac sedibus, de imperio ac libertate, de salute Italiae, de 
universa Republica, decernite diligenter, ut instituistis, ac fortiter.’’ 
The context in which the phrase is found deserves to be noted.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., L. 

[To find a sentence containing in some part of it two such 
words as “imperium” and “libertas,” is not enough to justify 
their isolation and juxtaposition as containing a compressed 
political significance. None of these passages appear to justify 
in any way the adoption of the Guildhall pass-words.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





THE HIGHER LIFE IN ART. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I would not be so ungracious as even to seem té contro- 
vert your courteous review of “The Higher Life in Art,” but 
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there is one passage that has been so wrenched from its true 
meaning by being quoted without its context, that I feel sure 
you will do me the justice of inserting these few lines. My 
claim for Art is exactly the reverse of that which you have 
attributed to me. It is that while religion can do without 
science, and science without religion, Art cannot do without 
either, but draws her strength from both. My words are 


these :-— 

“For it is impossible to live the Higher Life in Art without being 
led from one glory to another. Art stands alone in this, that it 
engages not some, but every faculty of our being. Faith, reason, 
affection are alike exercised in its mission. Theologians might dis- 
pute for ever withont the aid of the geometrician, but without his 
cobweb of fine lines Art could not have built the temples, the firma- 
ments of stone, beneath which they worship. Mathematicians might 
still be analysing triangles and spheres if Christ had not died; but 
without the hope of life of which He came to assure us, Art would have 
built no temples at all. Like the summer clouds which fill the sky, 
Art sweeps across our world, drawing into its bosom all our religious 
aspirations, all our scientific attainments, every tender emotion of 
our hearts. How beautiful are these summer clouds! now ranged in 
lines like the battlemented walls of a distant city; now massed 
together like an army with banners; now drifting through the 
azure in a myriad of ethereal shapes, like a company of 
angels looking down on us from heaven. How beautiful is Art! 
in the splendour of its imagery; in its storms of passion; in its 
serene contemplation of things divine. But they are only clouds! 
But it is only Art! And yet, ‘Thou sentest a gracious rain upon 
Thine inheritance, and refreshedst it when it was weary.’ So, then, 
the clouds are of some account. And Art? No tender thought, or 
noble aspiration, or high enterprise is lost to us, because Art fashions 
them into beautiful shapes. They come back to us, as the rain comes 
from the clouds, and they make our lives fruitful in faith and wisdom 
and love. For the artist lives, and works, and dies; but Art, in its 
Higher Life, is immortal.’’ (pp. 186-7.) 


As this paragraph is really the summary of my whole argu- 
ment, it would be especially distressing to me for its purport to 
be absolutely reversed.—I am, Sir, &c., Wrke Baytiss. 








ART. 


— a 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 
[SECOND NOTICE.} 

THERE are not very many pictures of great merit in this Winter 
Exhibition, if we except those of Holbein and his school, 
noticed by us a fortnight since. There are only five of the 
rooms open, and these are practically divided into English, 
Dutch and Flemish, Holbein, and early Italian. Through 
these we will stroll leisurely, taking pictures and galleries 
in the order of the catalogue. (By the way, the Academy, 
or those in authority therein, have reintroduced that irri- 
tating and absurd custom of depriving visitors to the Exhi- 
bition of their sticks and umbrellas, for what reason it would 
be hard to say.) The Exhibition opens with two or three small 
pictures by Morland; two more or less simpering damsels 
(“A Lady with a Letter” and “The Pledge of Love’’), sitting 
under trees, in white dresses and Gainsborough hats ; one of “A 
Coast Scene, with Figures.” The damsels have some interest, as 
being a little out of the painter’s usual line of subject, and also 
for bearing a strong resemblance to the Gainsborough style of 
treatment; but they are not to be compared to the pigs, horses, 
and dark farmyards that we are accustomed to think of when 
Morland’s name is mentioned. A portrait by James Ward, 
R.A., of his mother at the age of eighty, is a bit of faithful, if 
not beantiful work ; the white mob-cap is painted heavily, with 
that yellowish-white that we find in all Ward’s pictures. 
“Wood Nymphs and Satyr,” by Etty, is, like most Ettys, a 
combination of pleasant untruths and disagreeable facts. 
Notice the neck and shoulders of the nymph on the right, for a 
specimen of the latter. 

“Somer Hill, near Pembridge, Kent,’ by Turner, is one of 
the most beautiful Turners of the “ Crossing-the-Brook ” period, 
though the subject and its treatment are both simple in the 
extreme, being only a lake, on the other side of which a park- 
like meadow slopes up to a plain, comfortable kind of English 
country-house. It would, we think, be impossible to over-rate the 
beauty of atmosphere in this picture, or of the mellow sunlight 
which suffuses it; but it may be worth while to draw our readers’ 
attention to the perfect placing and drawing of the cattle in the 
middle-distance, if drawing be not a wrong word to use of what 
has evidently been done with little more than one touch of the 
brush. <A picture, by Joseph Severn, of Roman peasants in the 
Campagna should be noticed, for the evident results in it of long 





study of the Italian sehool of painting. The drawing in it is poor, 
and the composition laboured and uninteresting, but there is a 
nearer approach in it to real beauty of colour than can be found 
in most other work of this room, if we except Reynolds and 
Turner. The next figure, a portrait of Colonel Barré, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is fine, but not one of his best; but further 
on in this room there is one of Viscountess Bayham, which 
could hardly be more beautiful, in the silvery key of colour 
chosen. John Crome, commonly called “Old Crome,” has a 
good landscape here, named “ The Village Glade,” a little forced, 
perhaps, in its depth of shadow, and suffering from the 
mechanically snaky fashion of drawing boughs and stems, pre- 
valent before Turner, but cool and refreshing to the eye, and like 
all Crome’s work, singularly untricky and thorough. A small 
“Ttalian Landscape,” by Richard Wilson, A., is of the class of 
imitation-Claude landscapes which have now fortunately ceased 
to be produced by English artists, and of which it is difficult 
to discover what the attraction could ever have been. The 
“Grand Canal, Venice,” by Turner, is an example of his latest 
period, very beautiful in places, with suggestions of delicate 
architecture and misty light, but needing study and time to 
thoroughly appreciate it. At first, there is no doubt that this 
work, like most of Turner’s latest period, rather repels than 
attracts. The view of Venice, by Bonington, is a great contrast 
to the above; not that it lacks colour or figure interest, but that 
the colour is so hard and stainy, the figures so perfectly un- 
important, and yet so defined. Perhaps this is the least 
attractive of this artist’s works, though it is an unusually large 
and very elaborate one. 

In the Dutch Gallery, the first picture is one by Adrian 
Ostade, of three men playing tric-trac, very clever, in the 
painter’s usual manner, but showing no desire for beauty, or 
regret for its absence. This applies to nearly all the pictures 
of this school, excepting, of course, Rembrandt’s, and forms their 
greatest condemnation. It is not that the subjects of alehouse 
or kitchen are necessarily unlovely, but that they become so 
if there is not sought in them some amount of beauty, other 
than the mere glitter of the firelight on the pewter drinking- 
mugs or the copper saucepans. Every now and then, in these 
Datch pictures, we get a glimpse of the contented home-life 
led by sober housewives a century or two ago, or follow with quiet 
interest the progress of some old-fashioned flirtation in high- 
wainscoted parlours or long corridors; but, for the most part, 
the artists do not seem to have cared much more for the life of 
the home than for the life of history and legend, but simply to 
have sought, in dull preference, such subjects as most easily 
afforded them fit themes to exercise their skill. It is hard to 
connect with such a picture as, for instance, this “ Man, 
Smoking ” of Terburg, any intention whatever, or to see why a 
painter should have chosen it. When all is said and done, 
the fact will still remain true, that from a painter something 
more is to be looked for than contented delight in phenomena 
of light and shade; nor even if there be added to them perfect 
delineation of the texture of common household objects, can we 
conceive him to have adequately fulfilled his office. 

“The Prodigal Son,” by Rubens, is an example of a style of 
subject very alien to the painter’s usual method ; it is, perhaps, 
doubtful what the subject was intended to be, as nine-tenths of 


the picture is occupied with the interior of a cow-shed and a 


distant landscape, seen through the open timbers which sup- 
port the roof of the cattle-shed. The prodigal son is one of three 
small figures on the extreme right of the picture. <A refreshing 
contrast to the Terburgs, Jan Steens, &c., of this room may be 
found in a portrait by Sir Antonio More of a “Lady of the 
Court of Queen Mary,” a pale, thin face, with small eyes and 
sallow complexion, but full of individuality, and beautifully 
painted. 

There is in this room also a portrait of Lucius Cary, second 
Viscount Falkland, by Cornelius Janssens; and a portrait of a 
lady, by Agnolo Bronyino, is also worthy of attention. There is 
a very pretty little composition of five figures by Watteau, 
suitable for the top of a lady’s dressing-case or a place on a 
boudoir-table ; and there is a Dutch town scene, with canal and 
buildings, by Jan van der Heyden, very much in the style of a 
sunny Hobbema. The best of the small genre pictures here is 
probably the “ Glass of Lemonade,” by Gerard Terburg, which 
with all that master’s fidelity of execution, is richer in colour 
than his usual work. The large gallery of English and Italian 
paintings, as well as those of the earlier Italian masters, we 
must leave to be mentioned in our next issue. 
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BOOKS. 


—— 
POLITICIANS OF TO-DAY.* 

Turse sketches, Mr. Reid tells us, were “originally written to 
supply the readers of a provincial newspaper with informa- 
tion which they might have found it difficult to obtain in any 
other shape.” The texture of the essays, it must be owned, par- 
takes largely of the ephemeral nature of their origin. They do 
not go much below the surface of any of the questions or 
characters which they discuss; but they are pleasant reading, 
and display here and there considerable acuteness and insight 
into character. Mr. Reid is also very outspoken, and deals out 
what he considers justice impartially to friend and foe. His 
sketches of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Edward Jenkins do 
not spare what Mr. Reid regards as serious drawbacks to their 
talents and usefulness; nor does his somewhat unreasoning 
Russophobia blind him to the political inconsistencies and dis- 
loyalty to Liberal principles which characterised so large a 
portion of the late Mr. Roebuck’s public life. The least 
satisfactory essays in the volumes are those on Lord 
Derby, Prince Gortchakoff, and Mr. Joseph Cowen. Either 
Mr. Reid has not seriously studied the literature of the Eastern 
Question, or his hatred of Russia and everything Russian has 
so obscured his judgment that he cannot see facts as they are 
and have been. “The Eastern Question,’ says Mr. Reid, “has 
exercised so marked an influence, not merely over Lord Derby’s 
career, but over the position which he holds in the esteem of 
both political parties, that I may be forgiven if, in writing of 
him now, I consider almost exclusively his connection with that 
Question.” The essay on Lord Derby is accordingly a defence 
of the late Foreign Secretary’s conduct on the Eastern Question. 
Now we do not at present say that Lord Derby’s conduct is not 
capable of defence ; but we do say most emphatically that Mr. 
Reid’s defence of him does not fit the facts, and is therefore cal- 
culated to do Lord Derby more harm than good. We shall give 
Mr. Reid’s defence, in his own words, and then compare it with 
the facts. 

“The one offence with which Lord Derby was justly charge- 
able,” according to Mr. Reid, “ was that of having rejected the 
Berlin Memorandum.” ‘This is not strictly accurate, as we 
shall show presently; but let it be so, for the moment. Mr. 
Reid thinks that Lord Derby had good and sufficient reasons 
for rejecting the Berlin Memorandum :— 

“No one can read the despatches he wrote at this time without 
seeing that Lord Derby was fully impressed with the belief that 
there was—I will not say a plot—but at any rate a secret under- 
stancing, between the three Emperors, with regard to Turkey. And 
even the superficial outsider, who had not access to those sources of 
information which Lord Derby could command, might have been 
forgiven if he came to a similar conclusion. The manner in which 
the three Emperors piled up one proposition upon another for the 
consideration of the wretched Sultan, offering him a fresh series of 
Suggestions before even he had time to digest those which had pre- 
ceded them, whilst the evil genius of Abdul Aziz, the Russian 
General Ignatieff, was all the time acting as the practical director 
of the internal government of Turkey, must, I think, suggest, 
even to the most unprejudiced of men, that the Triple Alli- 
ance was. bent upon pursuing some secret purposes of its 
own. Lord Derby, at any rate, saw clearly that Turkey was in 
part being lured, and was in part marching voluntarily, to 
its ruin; and it is evident that he had no faith either in the 
real intentions or the public professions of the three Empires. When, 
therefore, having privately arranged a scheme of their own which 
must inevitably pat an end to the independence of Turkey, the 
Emperors invited England, by telegram, to make herself a party, on 
an hour’s notice, to the scheme, he refused, and thus put an end to 
‘the concert of Europe’ for the subjugation of the Porte. ..... In 
other words, he refused to support Russia, Germany, and Austria, in 
a course which he believed would lead, and was intended to lead, to a 
bloody and ruthless war, and to the partition of Turkey.” 

What strikes us most in this apology is its marvellous incon- 
sequence. Russia, Germany, and Austria, says Mr. Reid, were 
engaged in a secret plot to bring about a bloody war, which had 
for its object the partition of the Turkish Empire. Lord Derby 
strongly disapproved of this, and was anxious to prevent its 
execution. Therefore he “ put an end to ‘the concert of Europe,’ ” 
putan end, that is, to the only possible means of frustrating the 
conspiracy! This is, in fact, to accuse Lord Derby either of 
political imbecility, or of secret participation in the conspiracy. 
And a cynic might point out that the only possible result of such 
diplomacy was what actually happened,—namely, “a bloody and 
ruthless war, and the partition of Turkey.” We believe that Lord 
Derby, with the best intentions, and perhaps under the stress 
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of influences as yet unknown to the public, made serious and 
disastrous mistakes all through his diplomacy on the Eastern 
Question. But we have too much respect for his intellect and 
honesty to believe a word of the strange defence which Mr. 
Reid has set up for him. We proceed, therefore, to confront 
that defence with the facts, as they appear in official evidence, 

Mr. Reid is in error in supposing that Liberals date the mis- 
takes of Lord Derby’s diplomacy from the Berlin Memorandum. 
That was by no means the first blow which Lord Derby struck 
at “the concert of Europe.” Lord Derby’s first mistake was to 
underrate the significance of the insurrection in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. He called it “a petty local disturbance,” and 
blamed the Porte for not promptly suppressing it. In his fear 
of political complications he forgot that the insurgents were 
more than justified in rebelling. When the “ petty local 
disturbance ” reached the dimensions of a dangerous insurrec-- 
tion, Austria proposed a delegation of Consuls from the Great 
Powers to visit the chiefs of the insurgents, inquire into their: 
grievances, and consult together as to their remedies. This 
proposal was at first opposed by Lord Derby. He yielded under 
pressure; but, in doing so, he instructed the British Consul to 
“abstain from collective steps,” and “ rather act individually’ 
This was the first blow at the European concert. The next was 
Lord Derby’s treatment of the Andrassy Note. He agreed to 
it very reluctantly, and then wrote a despatch against it, and 
instructed the British Ambassador at the Porte to abstain from 
supporting it in concert with the Ambassadors of the other 
Powers. This was his second decided blow at the European 
concert. Then came the Berlin Memorandum, with its very 
mild proposals. Mr. Reid tells us that these proposals were 
“intended to lead to a bloody and ruthless war, and to the par- 
tition of Turkey.” For this statement he offers no proof, and 
the facts are all against it. The Berlin Memorandum was un- 
doubtedly calculated to prevent war, and the French and 
Italian Governments implored Lord Derby to agree to it on 
that very ground. Moreover, Lord Derby’s own proposals at 
the Constantinople Conference, seven months later, went far 
beyond the suggestions of the Berlin Memorandum. Nor is 
there any truth in the statement that “the three Emperors 
invited England by telegram to make herself a party, on an 
hour’s notice, to the scheme.”’ There is a plethora of evidenze 
to the contrary in the Parliamentary papers. Lord Derby 
was entreated not once, but repeatedly, by all the other 
Powers—by France most of all—to agree at least to 
the principle of the Memorandum,—namely, intervention 
on behalf of the insurgents in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
“ Prince Bismarck admitted,” says the British Ambassador at 
Berlin, “ that the several articles of the Memorandum were open 
to discussion, and might be modified according to circumstances, 
and that he, for one, would willingly entertain any improvement 
her Majesty’s Government might have to propose.” 

The Russian Government appealed to Lord Derby to suggest 
an alternative policy :—‘ What was the solution of the difficulty 
which England desired to see adopted? What was the drift 
and object of British policy? ...... If the London Cabinet 
has in view any means for obtaining this end, whether on the 
basis already proposed, or by a more complete solution, without 
stirring up a general conflagration, perhaps even a war of ex- 
termination, in the East, we are ready to welcome any idea 
which the Cabinet might communicate to us, for we sincerely 
desire a good understanding with them.” To this Russian 
appeal Lord Derby replied :—‘ Nothing, I thought, remained, 
except to allow the renewal of the struggle, until success should 
have declared itself more or less decisively on one side or the 
other.” A little later, the Russian Government suggested “an 
administrative autonomy” for the disturbed provinces. This 
suggestion Lord Derby characterised as “ outside the range 
of practical politics.” Yet it is one of the proposals which 
he himself made through Lord Salisbury at the Conference of 
Constantinople. 

Is this the conduct of a man who knew that the three 
Emperors were engaged in a plot to bring on a bloody war for 
the partition of the Turkish Empire? There is no proof 
whatever of any such plot, and the suggestion of it is 
an after-thought. It is likely enough that the three 
Chancellors discussed among themselves the various con- 
sequences that might be expected from the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire, should such a contingency occur. But that 
is a very different matter from the deliberate concoction of a 
plot to produce that contingency. Besides, the way to frus- 
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trate such a plot, as we have already said, was by jealously 
guarding the European concert, and thereby preventing the 
three Emperors from having it.all their own way, assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that their way was bad. 

Mr. Reid need be under no anxiety as to Lord Derby’s 
future. The English people are not extreme to mark what is 
done amiss in the case of persons whom they credit with up- 
right intentions. Lord Derby’s honesty of purpose, we believe, 
was never seriously doubted even by those who most strongly dis- 
approved of his diplomacy ; and for the faults of his diplomacy, 
they held his chief more responsible than himself. His resig- 
nation of office, and his dignified bearing under unmerited 
abuse, have long ago dispelled the unpopularity which he owed 
to the foreign policy of the Government. It has been seen that 
that policy has gone from bad to worse since he left the Govern- 
ment, and he has received full credit for preventing the legerde- 
main and clandestine intrigue which have been so painful a 
feature in the transactions of the Foreign Office since he left it. 
We doubt whether Lord Derby was ever more generally popular 
than he is at this moment. His reputation can easily bear the 
weight of a frank admission that he made mistakes, for some of 
which he was doubtless not mainly responsible, in his diplomacy 
on the Eastern Question. It is a defence like that of Mr. 
Reid which is likely to injure Lord Derby, because it irritates 
by its violation of probability and its collision with plain 
facts; and would, moreover—if it couid be sustained, which it 
cannot be—convict Lord Derby of the most abject incompetency. 

Mr. Reid’s sketch of Mr. Cowen is open to the same criti- 
cism as his sketch of Lord Derby. Where is the proof that “ up 
to the point” at which “ Russia and Turkey were left face to 
face,’ “Mr. Cowen had been as warm an advocate of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy as any other Member of the House of Com- 
mons,” and was “ willing to employ the might of England in 
repressing Turkish tyranny and misrule”’? In the House of 
Commons, at all events, Mr. Gladstone received no support 
from Mr. Cowen. On the contrary, it was his fate to listen to 
a violent attack on himself and his policy from the lips of Mr. 
Cowen,—an attack which elicited the enthusiastic applause of 
the Tory party. ‘ Mr. Cowen,” says Mr. Reid, “declined to 
admit that no change had been made in the situation 
by the substitution of Russia for Europe as the ¢ictator 
to Turkey.” But what brought about that “ substitu- 


tion?” Undoubtedly that very break-up of “the concert of 
Europe” which, as we have seen, Mr. Reid regards as a bril- 


liant stroke of diplomacy, and of which Mr. Cowen heartily 
approved. Mr. Reid praises Mr. Cowen because “his tradi- 
tional jealousy of Russia enabled him to keep his head, and to 
judge events upon their merits,” during what he is pleased to 
call the “temporary delirium” of the agitation against the Bul- 
garian atrocities. Did Mr. Cowen show a clear head, and a power 
“to judge events upon their merits,” when he lectured Mr. Glad- 
stone for his ignorance of Turkish law and customs, and illus- 
trated his own superior knowledge by an extravagant eulogy on 
the religious toleration of the Turkish Government; the truth 
being that religious toleration does not so much as exist under 
the Turkish Government, and never has existed under any 
Mussulman Government wielding independent sway? The 
toleration of the Turkish Government is just the toleration of 
the Spanish Inquisition,—toleration for “ Infidels” to prey upon 
each other, but no toleration at all for the “heretic.” The 
truth is, “traditional jealousy of Russia” has smitten a number 
of excellent people with a sort of political colour-blindness as to 
Eastern politics, and lured them into an unnatural sympathy 
with Ottoman tyranny, and into a most illiberal contempt for 
the Christian victims of that tyranny. 

Mr. Reid’s sketch of Prince Gortchakoff is a mere caricature. 
The Russian Chancellor has faults, and is probably as little 
immaculate as the general run of distinguished diplomatists ; 
but he is as far as possible from being the subtle, intriguing 
Machiavelli which Mr. Reid represents him to be. “ A policy 
which is not secret, sinister, and tortuous, is apparently some- 
thing which he cannot understand. He declines to take a 
straight road in any given direction, if he can only find a crooked 
one. He will not walk in the daylight, if he can possibly 
march by night.” Such is Mr. Reid’s picture of Prince 
Gortchakoff. If he does not mean it for mere burlesque, 
it proves that he has no knowledge whatever either of 
Prince Gortchakoff’s character or of his career. Whatever 


else Prince Gortchakoft may be, he is not a fool; and a 
fool of the most egregious kind he would be, if he declined “to 





take a straight road in any given direction, if he can only finda 
crooked one,” leading to the same point. People may differ 
about Prince Gortchakoff’s policy on the Eastern Question, but 
the English Blue-books prove conclusively that it was open and 
above-board. 

We should be sorry, however, if our criticism of Mr. Reid’s 
errors should deter any one from reading his pleasant volumes. 
The essays which we have not criticised, because we agree with 
their general drift, form the bulk of his two volumes, and they 
are worth reading. Having found fault with him in some 
things, we have all the greater pleasure in vindicating his acca- 
racy against the Pall Mall Gazette. He is quite right in saying 
that Prince Bismarck’s sobriquet of “the man of blood and 
iron” is derived “from a phrase of his own,”’—that is, of 
Bismarck’s. Bismarck used the phrase, and not avowedly as a 
quotation, in the Prussian Parliament, on September 29th, 1862. 
It is quite true that the original author of the phrase is the 
lyrical German poet Mosem, but it is equally true that 
Prince Bismarck made it his own on the occasion referred to. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY.* 

Wuar the people and mayor of Semur will say to this very 
bold interpolation of Mrs. Oliphant’s in the records of their 
public life, we can hardly imagine. Probably they will resent 
it as a liberty, and ask why Mrs. Oliphant chose a real French 
town for the subject of her bold imagination, when she was 
thinking, no doubt, of English quite as much as French habits 
of thought and life, throughout her fiction. However, she was no 
doubt artistically right in the instinct which led her to place the 
scenes of such a story, because intended for Englishmen, abroad, 
as she would have been right, had she intended it for French- 
men, in choosing any country but France for the theatre of the 
strange events she intended to depict. De Foe, indeed, would 
have acted differently. In that wonderful invention of his pre- 
fixed to Drelincourt on Death, concerning “ the apparition of 
Mrs. Veale,” he made the whole background of his story as 
homely and common-place as it was possible to make it. But 
then his object and Mrs. Oliphant’s were by no means the same. 
His only object was to sell a dull book on Death by a ghost story 
as real and as likely to be believed as he could make it. Hers has 
evidently been very different. She has wished, indeed, to make her 
little story most real and graphic, and has succeeded perfectly in 
so doing. But she has aimed at something much higher,—to 
make it evident how great is the difficulty of establishing any 
real intercourse between the seen and the unseen, except that 
which already exists in the spiritual faith and purified affec- 

tions of the highest human natures; how vain would be the 
attempt to break, by mere marvels, through the barrier which 
separates the mind that lives in sense and in the present from the 
world of higher things ; how little, beyond fear, the supernatural 
world would be able to inspire, even if permitted to invade us, 
in the hearts of those who live in to-day; and, above all, how 
little advantage the best ministers of the organised religions 
would have over ordinary men of the world, in understanding that 
which is really above nature, nay, how completely religion itself 
is apt to encrust itself in the opaque and earthly habits which 
divide the life of the body from the life of the spirit. Perhaps, 
too, Mrs. Oliphant has wished to suggest something more,— 
that the spirits of those who have gone before are not yet raised 
above the same earthly mistakes as our own,—that even they may 
easily persuade themselves that if permitted to arrest our atten- 
tion by physical means, they could do more for our spiritual 
life than they really can, and that now and then they are per- 
mitted to make this attempt, if only to show them their 
own mistake. But whatever her purpose,—and we have merely 
tried to indicate what we believe her main drift to have been,— 
there is no manner of doubt that in this little book she has shown 
imaginative power of a high order, a complete command of 
the very original elements of her plot, and also a wonderful 
mastery of that borderland of the natural and supernatural in 
which a less vivid imagination would have been certain to go 
wrong by completely overdoing the element of marvel. We have 
long been admirers of Mrs. Oliphant’s strange variety of power, 
though, no doubt, she often falls below the point she might 
easily reach if she were less prolific in literary creation. But 
of all the books of hers with which the present writer at least is 
acquainted, he would select this as giving more unquestionable 





* A Beleaguered City, Being a Narrative of Certain Recent Events in the Depart- 
ment of the Haute Bourgogne, A Story of the Seen and the Unseen. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. London: Macmillan and Vo. 
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proofs of genius and originality than any other. To write a 
living and brilliant story suggested by the words, “If ye be- 
lieve not Moses and the Prophets, neither will ye be persuaded 
though one should rise from the dead,” and to make it not only 
lively and brilliant, but as impressive to the spirit of man as it 
is striking to his literary sense, is no mean achievement. In 
a new field of imagination, which it took no inconsiderable 
audacity to enter at all, Mrs. Oliphant seems to us to have 
achieved not merely a decided success, but a success which no 
other novelist living could have reached. The only danger is 
that her success may suggest a most objectionable field of 
enterprise to bad imitators. We can imagine nothing more 
disagreeable than the results to be feared from any attempt to 
copy 80 singular a literary conception as this. 

The impossibility on which the story is based, is not like that of 
Gulliver’s Travels, one which outrages the principles of physical 
nature as we know it, but only one which supposes a wonderful de- 
viation from the relations which exist between the dead and the 
liying. Whereas, the mostthat even those who believe in occasional 
manifestations of the dead to the living have ever asserted, has 
been a rare and brief communication now and then, or here and 
there, under exceptional circumstances, Mrs. Oliphant’s story 
assumes that a collective attempt was made by former in- 
habitants of Semur, in the Haute Bourgogne, who had been 
gathered to their fathers, to bring home to the existing 
inhabitants of that place, in the summer of 1875, the 
real life of the spiritual world, the supreme force of 
the affections of those who live in it, and the grief the 
inhabitants of that world feel when they see their succes- 
sors forgetting those who have gone, forgetting that they must 
follow them, forgetting the truth that pure spiritual love is the 
one thing which is worth living for, and forgetting the worship 
of the heart by which alone it can be gained. But when we 
write in this style, our readers may suppose, and almost must 
suppose, that the story is sermonic. Nothing could be less 
true. It is a story founded on an impossible hypothesis, im- 
possible, we mean, in the sense that the experience of the world 
has certainly nothing in any degree like it to record ; but, never- 
theless, the art of the writer is shown in this, that the incredible 
hypothesis is made so real and living by the circumstance in which 
it is clothed, that nothing obtrudes itself less on the reader than 
the spiritual aims which we have, perhaps mistakenly, at- 
tributed to the author. For anything that appears, the story 
may simply have impressed itself indelibly on the author’s 
imagination in the form in which we find it, and the spiritual 
lessons suggested to us may be mere inferences, which would be 
legitimate if the facts of life corresponded to the story, but not 
justified on any other hypothesis. 

Suddenly, in July, 1875, at a time when a great deal of 
worldliness and love of the world appears to have been grow- 
ing up in Semur, a thick darkness falls on the little city, 
which lasts for several days. This darkness is accompanied by 
a great sense of dread, and the mayor of Semur, a worthy but 
pompous French dignitary, who despises superstition, though» 
as mayor, he thinks it his duty to put no scorn on religion, and 
who is the chief narrator of the marvels which take place, on 
venturing outside the gates, in company with a visionary and 
enthusiast, by name Lecamus, who is generally looked down 
upon for his dreamy notions, meets with the following experi- 
nce :— 

“T followed Lecamus, who stood waiting for me holding the door a 
little ajar. He went on strangely, like—I can use no other words to 
express it—a man making his way in the face of a crowd, a thing 
very surprising to me. I followed him close; but the moment I 
emerged from the doorway something canght my breath. The same 
feeling seized me also. I gasped; a sense of suffocation came upon 
me; I put ont my hand to lay hold upon my guide. The solid grasp 
I got of his arm reassured me a little, and he did not hesitate, but 
pushed his way on. We got out clear of the gate and the shadow of 
the wall, keeping close to the little watch-tower on the west side. 
Then he made a pause, and so did I. We stood against the tower 
and looked out before us. There was nothing there. The darkness 
was great, yet through the gloom of the night I could see the division 
of the road from the broken ground on either side; there was no- 
thing there. I gasped, and drew myself up close against the wall, as 
Lecamus had also done. There was in the air, in the night, a sensa- 
tion the most strange I have ever experienced. I have felt the same 
thing indeed at other times, in face of a great crowd, when thousands 
of people were moving, rustling, struggling, breathing around me, 
thronging all the vacant space, filling up every spot. This was the 
sensation that overwhelmed me here—a crowd: yet nothing to be seen 
but the darkness, the indistinct line of the road. We could not move 
for them, so close were they round us. What doI say? There was 
nobody—nothing—not a form to be seen, not a face but his and mine. 
Yam obliged to confess that the moment was to me an awful moment. 





Tcould not speak. My heart beat wildly as if trying to escape from 
my breast—every breath I drew was with an effort. I clung to 
Lecamus with deadly and helpless terror, and forced myself back 
upon the wall, crouching against it; I did not turn and fly, as would 
have been natural. What say I? did not! I could not! they pressed 
round us so, Ah, you would think I must be mad to use such words, 
for there was nobody near me—not a shadow even upon the road. 
Lecamus would have gone farther on; he would have pressed his way 
boldly into the midst; but my courage was not equal to this, TI 
clutched and clung to him, dragging myself along against the wall, 
my whole mind intent upon getting back. I was stronger than he, 
and he had no power to resist me. I turned back, stumbling blindly, 
keeping my face to that crowd (there was no one), but struggling 
back again, tearing the skin off my hands as I groped my way along 
the wall. Oh, the agony of seeing the door closed! I have buffeted 
my way through a crowd before now, but I may say that I never 
before knew what terror was. When I fell upon the door, dragging 
Lecamus with me, it opened, thank God! I stumbled in, clutching 
at Riou with my disengaged hand, and fell upon the floor of the 
octroi, where they thought I had fainted. But this was not the case. 
A man of resolution may give way to the overpowering sensations of 
the moment. His bodily faculties may fail him; but his mind will 
not fail. As in every really superior intelligence, my forces collected 
for the emergency. While the officers ran to bring me water, to 
search for the eau-de-vie, which they had in a cupboard, I astonished 
them all by rising up, pale, but with full command of myself. ‘It is 
enough,’ I said, raising my hand. ‘I thank you, Messieurs, but 
nothing more is necessary ;’ and I would not take any of their resto- 
ratives. They were impressed, as was only natural, by the sight of 
my perfect self-possession—it helped them to acquire for themselves 
a demeanour befitting the occasion ; and I felt, though still in great 
physical weakness and agitation, the consoling consciousness of 
having fulfilled my functions as head of the community.” 


Before long, the bodiless crowd outside resolve on expelling the 
embodied crowd inside from their homes, in order apparently to 
compel them to recognise and listen to their unseen visitors ; and 
the exodus is described with the same force and vivacity as 
M. le Maire’s own experience. Mrs. Oliphant never forgets the 
smaller dramatic touches which, in such a story as this, could 
alone save it from the charge of incoherence. Let us observe 
M. le Maire under the first excitement of this wild exodus :— 


“ As we looked in each other’s faces we saw our own trouble. 

Many of the women sat down and wept; some upon the 
stones in the road, some on the grass. The children took fright 
from them, and began to cry too. What was to become of us? 
I looked round upon this crowd with despair in my heart. It was I 
to whom every one would look—for lodging, for direction—every- 
thing that human creatures want. It was my business to forget 
myself, though I also had been driven from my home and my city. 
Happily there was one thing I had left. In the pocket of my over- 
coat was my scarf of office. I stepped aside behind a tree, and 
took it out, and tied it upon me. That was something. There was 
thus a representative of order and law in the midst of the exiles, 
whatever might happen. This action, which a great number of the 
crowd saw, restored confidence. Many of the poor people gathered 
round me, and placed themselves near me, especially those women 
who had no natural support. When PI. le Curé saw this, it seemed 
to make a great impression upon hini. He changed colour, he who 
was usually so calm. Hitherto he had appeared bewildered, amazed 
to find himself as others. This, I must add, though you may per- 
haps think it superstitious, surprised me very much too. But now 
he regained his self-possession. He stepped upon a piece of wood 
that lay in front of the gate. ‘My children,’ he said. But just then 
the Cathedral bells, which had gone on tolling, suddenly burst into a 
wild peal. Ido not know what it sounded like. It was a clamour 
of notes all run together, tone upon tone, without time or measure, 
as though a multitude had seized upon the bells, and pulled all the 
ropes at once. If it was joy, what strange and terrible joy! It 
froze the very blood in our veins. M.le Curé became quite pale. He 
stepped down hurriedly from the piece of wood. We all made a 
hurried movement farther off from the gate.” 
And when the towers of Semur first reappear from the cloud 
which settles on them, and M. le Maire consults his colleagues 
whether or not the signal of their return may not have been 
given by the unseen host which expelled them and took their 
places, the following is his characteristic reflection on the passive 
véle assigned to the women, who hold that they know, better than 
the incredulous and hard-hearted men, to what cause these 
marvels are due, and yet are not permitted to take any active 
part in the deliberations :— 

“Oh, heaven, what did I see! Above the cloud that wrapped 
Semur there was a separation, a rent in the darkness, and in mid- 
heaven the Cathedral towers, pointing to the sky. I paid no more 
attention to M. le Curé. Isent forth a shout that roused all, even the 
weary line of the patrol that was marching slowly with bowed heads 
round the walls; and there went up such a cry of joy as shook the 
earth. ‘The towers, the towers!’ I cried. These were the towers 
that could be seen leagues off, the first sign of Semur; our towers, 
which we had been born to love like our father’s name. I have had 
joys in my life, deep and great. I have loved, I have won honours, 
I have conquered difficulty ; but never had I felt as now. It was as 
if one had been born again. When we had gazed upon them, 
blessing them and thanking God, I gave orders that all our company 
should be called to the tent, that we might consider whether any 
new step could now be taken: Agnts with the other women sitting 
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apart on one side and waiting. I recognised even in the excitement 
of such a time that theirs was no easy part. To sit there silent, to 
wait till we had spoken, to be bound by what we decided, and to 
have no voice—yes, that was hard. They thought they knew better 
than we did ; but they were silent, devouring us with their eager 
eyes. I love one woman more than all the world; I count her the 
best thing that God has made ; yet would I not be as Agnés for all that 
life could give me. It was her part to be silent, and she was so, like 
the angel she is, while even Jacques Richard had the right to speak. 
Mon Dieu! but it is hard, I allow it; they have need to be angels. 
This thought passed through my mind even at the crisis which had 
now arrived. For at such moments one sees everything, one thinks 
of everything, though it is only after that one remembers what one 
has seen and thought.” 

Nothing is better in the whole story than the part assigned to 
the noble-born wife of the mayor; whose more spiritual nature 
lives truly in the unseen, and who yet cannot accept the 
superstitious theories of the nuns and some of the devotees con- 
cerning the events that are passing. The only man who is able 
to resist the impulse to leave Semur, and who remains there when 
the inhabitants are expelled, is the visionary Lecamus, and his 
narrative of what he experiences when the unseen visitors arrive, 
is written with extraordinary power of imagination and of 
poetical feeling. Alike as regards his apprehensions and the 
limits of his apprehensions, all is calculated to impress the 
reader by its wonderfully close analogy to the little we do know 
of what is called spiritual insight. Nor have we ever read a 
passage of more rare and eloquent prose than the following, in 
which poor Lecamus, finding the bodiless visitors grieved that 
they cannot deliver their message to their earthly kinsmen, and 
convinced that they were mistaken in trying an experiment for 
which, though God had given them permission, they had received 
no higher sanction than bare permission, makes this offer to be 
their ambassador :— 

““*Once, following a crowd, I entered your house, M. le Maire, and 

went up, though I scarcely could drag myself along. There many 
were assembled as in council. Your father was at the head of all. 
He was the one, he only, who knew me. Again he looked at me, and 
I saw him, and in the light of his face an assembly such as I have 
seen in pictures. One moment it glimmered before me, and then it 
was gone. There were the captains of all the bands waiting to 
speak—men and women. I heard them repeating from one to the 
other the same tale. One voice was small and soft like a child’s ; it 
spoke of you. “We went to him,” it said; and your father, M. le 
Maire, he too joined in, and said, “ We went to him—but he could 
not hear us.’ And some said it was enough—that they had no 
commission from on high, that they were but permitted; that it 
was their own will to do it, and that the time had come to forbear. 
Now, while I listened, my heart was grieved that they should fail. 
This gave me a wound for myself, who had trusted in them, and also 
for them. But I, who am I, a poor man without credit among my 
neighbours, a dreamer, one whom many despise, that I should come 
to their aid? Yet I could not listen and take no part. I cried out, 
“Send me! I will tell them in words they understand!’ The 
sound of my voice was like a roar in that atmosphere. It sent a 
cremble into the air. It seemed to rend me as it came forth from 
me, and made me giddy, so that I would have fallen had not there 
been a support afforded me. As the light was going out of my eyes, 
I saw again the faces looking at each other, questioning, benign, 
beautiful heads, one over another, eyes that were clear as the heavens, 
but sad. I trembled while I gazed. There was the bliss of heaven 
in their faces, yet they weresad. Theneverything faded. Iwas led 
away, I know not how, and brought to the door and put forth. I 
was not worthy to see the blessed grieve. That is a sight upon 
which the angels look with awe, and which brings those tears which 
are salvation into the eyes of God.’ ”’ 
We know few passages in English that would surpass that in 
pure beauty, and not one in Mrs. Oliphant’s own writings. 
Certainly the variety of power which she evinces is singular, 
without even making any allowance for the heavy strain she 
puts on it. 

We cannot help regarding this little book as a rare literary 
gem of its kind. No doubt, the marvel of which it professes to 
give the history is impossible. But then it is not an impossibility 
which traverses spiritual or even physical law, so far as we know, 
but only passes far beyond any experience recorded in history. 
And it is so told as not to caricature or travestie human nature, 
in its relation to the supernatural, but rather to make it 
more visible and transparent to us, in all its weakness and all 
its strength. It is a singular literary feat, but one of the most 
happy, if not quite the most happy, of the bold enterprises at- 
tempted by authors who have succeeded in reading men truly 
as they are, with the view of throwing upon them some new and 
imaginary light, and judging, by the mingled aid of experience 
and fancy, what they would be transformed into under the magic 
of that light. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner is such an attempt, 
in poetry of a high order. Mrs. Oliphant’s Beleaguered City is 
partly romance, partly poem. But the poetic element in it is very 
considerable, and in our judgment, entirely successful. 





“ MIMI.”* 

Ir is hard upon reviewers that when they come fresh from th 
scenes in which they seem, for some short time at any rate, to 
have been living, and which have become endeared to them, and 
from friends whom they have learnt to love, they are expected 
to turn round upon them, as it were, at once, and confronting 
them point-blank, to pull them to pieces and analyse them in a 
cold, impartial, and critical—not to say censorious—spirit. We 
feel half-offended at the unreasonable demand, and sullenly 
determine to have our revenge, by refusing to admit a fault in 
the scenes and people amongst whom we have just enjoyed so 
happy a visit, and from whom we have so recently had to bear 
a sad and reluctant parting. But, alas! the generous love 
does not long resist the habitual spirit of criticism, and 
we fall back on the consolation that, at any rate, 
we must bear them company a little longer—or how 
can we vivisect them ?—before we abandon them for new 
loves, and ere long, alas! forget them altogether. Now, 
when the book before us has only just been laid down, we are 
half in love with little Mimi—the brave, the loving, the hating, 
the generous, the unforgiving, the impetuous little Mimi—and 
we try to forget that she has undoubtedly told some awful fibs, 
in pretending that she remembers the very words and looks 
that she heard and saw nearly a life-time ago, when she was a 
little, wee girl, away in Normandy. Yes, notwithstanding her 
incredible memory, we are half in love with this child; and the 
other half is given to the good, and beautiful, and unhappy 
Marguerite, who took care of her; though our love has no better 
foundation than the praises, sung in her honour, by the little 
historian, aforesaid, of incredible memory. And our warmest 
regard is given to the grave and saintly Marthe,—so saintly in 
her self-denial and her faith, so human in her tenderness and 
devotion. For there may be said to be three heroines in this little 
Normandy story. “A Story of Peasant Life in Normandy,” 
however, it has been called without much truth, for Marguerite 
and Mimi are fresh from the towns, and the husband of the 
former is in a trade which we will not mention, lest we mar the 
reader’s interest in the tale. There is not, in fact, a single 
peasant in the story; for Mathurin, who is also delightful and 
admirably drawn, is a well-to-do farmer, and his sister Marthe 
more of a Sister of Mercy than of a farmer’s helpmate. The 
English lady and her daughter, who carry off Mimi in the end, 
fail to interest us, though we are told that they are good 
and beautiful; and much as we shall like to hear again of 
Mimi in England—as we are half-promised that we shall— 
we warn Miss Stuart that Mrs. and Miss Thornley do not 
seem at all as equal as do Mathurin, and Marthe, and 
Marguerite, to sustain Miss Esmé Stuart’s reputation as 
an authoress; nor does Tristram Park touch our imagina- 
tion, or strike us as at all fitted to succeed the little Normandy 
village, between the sea and the hills, or to fascinate us as does 
the homestead of Mathurin, surrounded by its mysterious high 
palings, and approached only through its high double gates. 

But our readers must not suppose that this little novelette only 
deals with a child’s fancies, or with word-pictures of Normandy 
scenery and the homely prettiness of a country farm. We 
have a tale of really thrilling interest, told with the simplicity 
and vividness which are only natural in recalling some exciting 
and startling incident of childhood; and exceedingly well told, 
barring some curiosities of grammar and English, which we 
regret, and which make us suspect that the very lively and 
sympathetic authoress has lived, probably, much abroad. The 
pictures, too, we regret, and we deplore exceedingly the modern 
rage for illustrated stories. Be the illustrations ever so well 
done, they inevitably confuse or destroy the reader’s much more 
pleasing and vivid ideals. In the book before us, nothing can 
be worse than the representation of Mimi—a plain, thin girl in 
one picture, and a plain fat girl in the other two; that 
of Marguerite is worse. One of the three illustrations opposite 
page 200 shows a carelessness in reading the text so common 
to illustrative artists. The time is said to be that of the 
entrance of Marthe into her brother’s cell, but is evidently 
really that of Louise’s visit to her lover. One only of the 
three pictures is good—save for Mimi’s head,—namely, that of 
Louise standing before Marthe, who sits at her stall in the 
market. 
~ The intimate knowledge of children, amounting almost to 
an identification of herself with them, is the great attraction 





* Mimi: a Story of Peasant Life in Normandy. In 1 yol. By Esme Stuart. 
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and leading characteristic of Miss Stuart’s beautiful little story. 
She can even conjure back for us the strange thrill of joy 
with which children are wont to return secretly to some un- 
comfortable, but unseen and unsuspected corner, and there hug 
the broken shells and shapeless potsherds that represent for 
them the armies, or courtiers, or school-children, or dumb pets, 
or any other conceivable things with which their imaginations 
are for the time peopling the regions of their active little 
brains, and creating inexpressible and impossible, but most 
fascinating and delicious romances of a thousand different kinds. 
Mimi tells us how her heroine at school—a favourite with the 
girls—had worn a black pinafore, and how, in time, the school 
was in consequence divided into two factions of blacks and 
whites. So, when she found herself disengaged in her far-away 
Normandy home, and when Marguerite did not want her, she 
conjured up her old school-days again :— 


“T went and played under the wooden stairs outside, where I 
found a great number of broken shells. My ambition was to find a 
whole one, and also to find out how they came there. I used to get 
together the biggest bits of cockle-shells, and pretend they were little 
girls at school. I then arranged them in classes, and when I had 
found a perfectly whole shell, I named it the mistress. Of course, 
the factions of blacks and whites flourished in my school, nor had I 
any difficulty in procuring their respective badges.” 

The fancies of a little child are so well understood by their 
loving painter; we hear of them incidentally about all sorts 
of things :— 


“T remember kneeling up beside her, and burying my face in my 
hands, and thinking that everybody must be looking at me, because I 
had not a prayer-book. I could follow next to nothing of the service, 
—indeed, J don’t think any one had tried to make me understand 
anything about it; but still, I had my own thoughts and feelings, 
which always came over me at service-time. I had been told God 
‘was there, and every time there came to me the awful thought that 
perhaps this Sunday, if I had been very good all the week, I should 
see Him. It was the untanght faith of a little child, and though too 
old to imagine that I was thinking the truth, yet I had grown up with 
this secret belief in some day being able to behold the wondrous God. 
Why cannot these warm feelings be kept when children become no 
jonger children in understanding ? Why must knowledge bring cold- 
ness of heart, and why should a trained faith seek to offer up a trained 
love, instead of the natural adoration which the Creator himself 
planted ?” 


But in this, as in other parts of the narrative, we regret the 
intermingling of the simple narrative of the child with the 
after-reflections of the woman. The following passage is another 
instance of this defect :— 


“ ¢ Mon enfant,’ she said, gently, after a few minutes’ silence, ‘ you 
had better dress yourself properly ; see, you have no thick petticoat on, 
and put on your jacket.’ | obeyed; I always did what Marthe told me, 
without thinking about it. I had now dressed myself, except my hood. 
Marthe looked out again; this time she seemed quite decided. ‘ Mon 
enfant, you must go to the village and fetch the doctor. This,’ 
(she pointed to the bed), ‘is beyond my powers. I cannot 
leave her; I know Mathurin cannot go either. The houses must not 
be left. No one would hurt a child like you, and if you are 
frightened, just ask God to come with you, Mimi, and then you will 
feel him close to you.’ How was it that Marthe was so wise ? 
She had not had much experience with children, yet she did the 
very thing which gave me most courage ; that was, she did not laugh 
at my fears. Sheallowed that I had reason to be frightened, but as 
she could not prevent it, she found for me the only and the best 
remedy.” : 

Generally, however, the narrative is the child’s, and entirely 
child-like ; for instance :— 

“ Just as the wooden clock struck twelve, I awoke. This hour was 
to me, and I fancy to ali at Vire, the greatest depth of night, and the 
time when nothing on earth could be awake. I counted the strokes, 
and felt that I was very clever not to be asleep at this time, and that 
most likely there was not another little girl in all France awake, 
unless it might be that pretty English young lady above, for I could 
make no guess as to the hours and manners of English people. 
Eleven, twelve! yes, the clock had really struck twelve times. But 
what! Was it going to strike thirteen? That would indeed be 
wonderful. No, it was not the clock, but something on the wooden 
stairs.” 


But we must not tell what. We hear often of the tender 
innocent little conscience :— 

‘““* Believe me, Marthe, I never told a lic,—at least, not for a very 
longtime. Once, when I did not want to be washed, I declared I had 
already done so myself ; but then I was very small, and besides that, 
I have only told one or two little fibs to our bonne. Will they ask 
me if I have always told the truth, before they believe me, Marthe?’ ”’ 
Mimi was devoted to this gentle and sainly Marthe, and to all 
the simple, kindly neighbours ; and she tells us that there was 
but one attraction to the new home offered to her in England, 
and that was the child in whose companionship she was to 
go :— 

“ No child who has not had a lonely childhood, who has not been con- 
fined to the company of her elders till she becomes so old-fashioned as 





to be a very puzzle to herself, can understand what the feeling is at first 
finding a playfellow, one of her own age, who will see from her point 
of view, and reason from her facts. No, I was a lonely child, and I 
knew how to appreciate a child.”’ ‘ 

But her affections cling to Normandy, and,— 


‘* Sometimes, when that past life is fading from my memory, I now 

go to my secret drawer, and take out a little well-used pair of sabots. 
Then all the facts and fancies of that time rush back to me, like a dry 
channel renewed by some new monntain torrents.” 
The “thrilling incidents ” are admirably and clearly told by the 
little heroine of them, though, of course, with a child’s ignor- 
ance of the relative importance of the facts she relates; 
but the clearing-up of the mystery to the  satisfac- 
tion of the préfet is very slovenly, and we are sure that no 
public would have stood so disorderly, so irregular, and so in- 
sufficiently accounted for a dénowement. This is the only con- 
structive defect we have found; and of moral ones we have also 
only one to point out, namely, that for a children’s story, it was 
unnecessary, and questionable taste, to introduce so well and 
cleverly drawn, but so objectionable a sketch, as that of the 
heartless Madame Tarbes, or at any rate to introduce her as 
beautiful, and as a cause of jealousy and unhappiness to poor 
Marguerite, for whom all our sympathies are enlisted. Poetical 
justice, by-the-by, is outraged, in the exemption of this odious 
creature from all punishment or misfortune. 

We think it is a feather in the cap of “ the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge,” not that it has published 
this story—for we do not doubt that their publications are well 
chosen—but that it was not afraid of a book in which the 
Roman Catholic religion is the faith of all the actors in the 
story, and in which the opinion is distinctly enunciated that 
personal goodness in any Church, and not the creed or the faith, 
is the sure and only road to God’s approval and acceptance. 





FOSTER'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE-* 

Tis is not a new edition of a former work, but a distinctly 
original undertaking, by one who, so far as we know, has done 
nothing of the sort before. Nor is it intended to renew its ap- 
pearance year by year, like other Peerages; in fact, there is an 
evident desire not to be associated with them in any way, but 
rather to stand alone, as a book of reference of a very superior 
order, with many special claims on publicfavour. Mr. Foster’s 
reason for producing a work of this importance, when there are 
so many of a kindred class already in the field, is that, for a long 
period experienced genealogists have considered the “ editorial 
standard” to be most unsatisfactory. “ Noadvance,” says Mr. 
Foster, “worthy of the name has been made, either in matter of 
pedigree, accuracy of coat armour, or heraldic illustrations, nor has 
any care been taken to exclude false titles, or those which may have 
been honestly assumed upon insufficient evidence.’ These are the 
shortcomings Mr. Foster has endeavoured to remedy, and after 
five years’ labour, the bulky and glittering volume before us is 
the result. He is not, however, contented with its present state 
of fitness, for whilst believing it to be even now superior to all 
other Peerages, he thinks it will require five years more of the 
closest application before attaining the standard at which he 
has aimed. It is questionable if the advantages he already 
claims are as marked as he would have us believe, for whilst 
every allowance must be made for patience, perseverance, and 
research, it must not be forgotten that the task was self-imposed, 
and the qualifications of the compiler unproved. We are not 
disposed to turn our backs all at once on the familiar publica- 
tions of Burke, Lodge, and Debrett ; yet a choice must be made, 
for few care to have more than one great Peerage on their 
bookshelf. Mr. Foster’s book is about the same size as Burke’s, 
and Burke’s is nearly as large as the London Post-Office 
Directory. 

He says his primary object has been to produce a useful and 
trustworthy book of reference, such as would supply, in a con- 
densed form, the genealogical, as well as biographical, history 
of the principal personages of the present day, including the 
near blood relations of every peer and baronet. There is no 
doubt the pedigrees have been considerably amplified, and con- 
tain more biographical information than is usually to be found 
in other Peerages ; and this applies not only to the lineal, but 
also to the collateral descents, more especially those of the 
Baronets. Much of the detail connected therewith is now pub- 
lished for the first time, and has been collected from private 
sources, the accuracy of the proof-pedigrees being checked 





* The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of the British Empire for 1880. By Joseph 
Foster. London; Nichols and Son. 
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by the principal living representatives of each family. Informa- 
tion of this nature being often inaccessible, it is necessary to 
take on trust what is so offered, therefore on its character for 
trustworthiness the work must stand or fall. A book of reference 
loses its value as such directly its accuracy is impeached, there- 
fore it is useless for Mr. Foster to appeal to the forbearance of 
his readers, by saying he is conscious that “ despite the vigil- 
ance of any author, mistakes in abundance will occur in books 
of this kind.” This is just the sort of book in which it 
is most essential they should not occur, and if Mr. Foster 
has had the opportunity of having his pedigrees examined 
and approved by those who are best able to test them, though 
that does not necessarily guarantee their correctness, he of all 
others, should produce a blameless book. 

Every schoolboy knows that James I. began his reign in 1603, 
but Mr. Foster tells us it was in 1602, confirming the mistake 
by giving that as the year of Queen Elizabeth’s death. Sand- 
ford made the same blunder, and Mr. Foster has apparently 
fallen into the trap. If, as he informs us, William I. was born 
at Falaise in 1027, and died at the Priory of St. Gervase, near 
Rouen, on September 9th, 1087, why should his age be put at 
“about sixty-four,” and not sixty? Mr. Foster has found 
space for some extinct peerages, but not others, and the 
arms are placed upon hatchments. He does not say why 
some are so favoured with a place, so we are left to 
surmise whether the omissions are accidental or not. The 
first extinct peerage we happened to look for, that of John 
Ley, Earl of Marlborough, was nowhere to be found. There 
appears to be a diversity of opinion regarding the arms of Lord 
Kinnaird, Mr. Foster and Sir B. Burke giving the insignia 
of quarters one and four, where Sharpe and Debrett give them 
as two and three. Who shall decide, when heralds disagree ? 
Or is it possible the quarterings themselves have been 
reversed in later years ? When Mr. Foster talks of the coronets 
of English Peers being jewelled, we conclude he has some 
authority for so doing which will cancel the special order 
against such decoration which recently existed; and we also 
conclude he has good reason for allowing the helmets of nobles 
to be represented with any number of bars or none, instead of 
the old distinguishing number of five. 

As Mr. Foster is so proud of his heraldic illustrations, we 
are surprised he should not have depicted them in thoroughly 
heraldic fashion. Instead of representing them, like Lodge, 
Debrett, and Sharpe, so as to allow each coat-of-arms to speak 
for itself and announce its colouring, he has preferred to 
render them in simple outline. To many persons it is a satis- 
faction to know by a glance whether the surface of the shield 
be gold or silver, and what the colours of the armorial insignia 
are with which it is charged; whilst to those who know nothing 
of the alphabet of heraldry, the additional effect of light and 
shade afforded by the vertical and horizontal lines can 
be in no way objectionable. Mr. Foster allows sable to 
declare itself in black, but all other colours are in white,— 
that is, we have to be content with no other representation 
than naked outline. The effect of this is forcibly shown in 
Earl Waldegrave’s shield, of which one half is silver and the 
other red, Mr. Foster producing a white shield divided in 
half by a narrow black line. Still, he hopes his illustra- 
tions will be appreciated by heraldic persons, and that they 
will contrast favourably with those of nearly every other 
genealogical compilation. ‘ These, and the coach-painters and 
silversmiths, with their weak and spiritless designs, seem 
to be the public leaders of heraldic taste.’ This is 
rather contemptuous language, from one whose own 
illustrations are by no means to be commended. Although 
generally correct in detail, they are needlessly large, the lines 
are too uniformly thick, and the execution very unequal. He 
has introduced tilting helmets instead of helmets of degree, “ in 
order to give the artist more freedom.’ We are inclined to 
think a Peerage is not the most desirable place for an artist to 
experimentalise in. In the book before us, we do not consider 
the experiments to be improvements, particularly if they so 
fire the artist’s imagination as to induce him to substitute 
grotesque wild boars for antelopes, as the supporters of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s coat-of-arms. The fanciful and 


over-developed designs often obscure the shield itself. The 
supporters are far too imposing and substantial, and in 
one instance, that of the Earl of Charlemont, we observe 
the crest is larger than the shield. Indeed, the caprice 
of the artist has repeatedly led to such overlapping and 





overcrowding as to result in general confusion. When 
making the above remarks, we had not noticed that Mr. 
Foster had, to a certain extent, anticipated such criti- 
cism, for he writes in his preface, @ propos of supporters, that 
“complaints of their too spirited representation in these 
pages can only proceed from those who approve of the heraldic 
representations—utterly unworthy of the name—which have 
during the present century been found in every work of this 
class.” It is not improbable that nine persons out of ten have 
had their heraldic education sadly neglected, and that what little 
they do know has been culled from the Peerages Mr. Foster 
despises ; but that will not prevent a natural preference being 
felt for a simply emblazoned coat-of-arms over one that can 
scarcely be distinguished from its surroundings; and Mr. 
Foster will not find he has the support of all heraldic authori- 
ties in this matter. The late Mr. Boutell wrote in his excellent 
work on heraldry :—“ Modern heralds place the helm as an 
accessory above a shield of arms, and they have both 
introduced fanciful and singularly unbecoming forms of 
helms, and have adopted absurdly complicated rules 
for their disposition. Such rules were altogether unknown in 
the palmy days of early heraldry, and they might be advan- 
tageously dismissed from the heraldic usages of our own times.” 
Our adverse criticism does not extend to the rendering of the 
various Orders of knighthood, or the shields of the English 
Sovereigns. Both have been well cared for, and the good 
engraving of the one and the accurate treatment of the other 
leave nothing to be desired. The fact that the royal shields 
have been taken from Sandford’s Genealogical History is all in 
their favour, as far as accuracy is concerned; but they will 
not, of course, bear comparison with the sharp and beautiful 
woodcuts in that volume. 

A special feature of Mr. Foster’s work, and one we believe 
to be unique in Peerages, is the consignment to an addenda, 
called “Chaos,” of all disputed baronetcies, so that people 
may judge for themselves of the evidence put forward by the 
respective claimants. 

It will be seen that this book of reference is fairly open to criti- 
cism. If, in the necessarily brief, haphazard examination we have 
bestowed on it, we have detected mistakes, it is more than pro- 
bable a close analysis would reveal, in the aggregate, a plenti- 
ful supply. Tastes may differ as regards the illustrations, and 
Mr. Foster will doubtless set us down amongst the “coach- 
painters and silversmiths ” he holds so cheap, but we, neverthe- 
less, agree with the authority before quoted, in preferring coats- 
of-arms in simpler guise and with fewer flourishes. Yet positive 
errors cannot be excused. Whether clerical, or cardinal, or 
copied verbatim from other Peerages, they should be exposed and 
condemned, and we hope the result of Mr. Foster’s next five 
years’ work will be to discover and eradicate them. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Cetewayo is not a contributor one expects in an English 
magazine, but he has virtually contributed an article to Mae- 
millan for February. Captain J. R. Poole escorted the Zulu 
King from Zululand to Capetown, and took down through Mr. 
Longeast, “an able and trustworthy interpreter,” his account 
of the history of Zululand and of the war. It is not so interest- 
ing as might be expected. Cetewayo knows nothing of the 
original history of his own people, and very little of their 
modern history till the British period, beyond the names of the 
chiefs of his dynasty, which have for the outer world no interest. 
The main fact that comes out in his narrative is that the King 
had no animosity against the English, and, indeed, a strong 
dislike to fighting them, though he admits that had the Trans- 
yaal not been annexed, he should probably have attacked the 
Boers. He affirms strongly that he knew nothing of the Sirayo 
affair, and thought Sirayo ought to have surrendered his sons, 
who had captured two women on British territory who had been 
Sirayo’s wives and had betrayed him; and nothing of the Mid- 
dle Drift affair, the repulse of the British surveyors. This was 
done by the local Zulus, without any orders from the royal 
kraal. His ultimate reason for fighting was the demand that 
he should disband his army, and he hoped to be able to drive 
out the English columns, hold the border, and then arrange a 
peace. He knew he should be beaten if the English persevered, 
but seems to believe that if his followers had maintained their 
discipline he might have won. They, however, were very 
unruly, and repeatedly forced his hand, one regiment at 
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Kambula actually attacking in defiance of orders. Cete- 
wayo’s recklessness of human life comes out strongly in 
his narrative, he having once ordered a massacre of all 
the young men who evaded the conscription on pretext of 
sickness, and once of all women who disobeyed his marriage 
laws; but he had a definite policy of a kind, and was above 
many African superstitions. He considered the witch-doctors, 
for instance, a nuisance, and seems to have agreed with his 
predecessor, Chaka, who once laid a trap for them, and killed 
them all out, except two. The imperfect belief of kings in 
priests, even when accepting creeds in which priests are im- 
portant, has been a noteworthy fact in all countries. 

The paper which interests us most in the Contemporary 
Review is Dr. Radcliffe’s, “On the Pedigree of Man,” a partly 
thoughtful, partly dreamy, effort to suggest, rather than prove, 
that the Ego in man is the telegraph-clerk, and not part of the 
electric machine; and that man differs from all other created 
things, and especially from all other sentient things, in being in 
some fashion a part of God, or rather a partaker of the nature 
of God :— 

“ When, for example, I say Iam, I give expression to a fact which 

is not readily realised. Who am I? What? In the exercise of memory 
and imagination, J, I myself, can in an instant go back into the past 
and forward into the future, and I find it difficult to say I am without 
at the same time saying I was and I shall be. Without the aidof my 
senses, I cannot draw a sharp line between the past and the present, or 
between the present and the future. I feel asif, in relation to time, I 
partook in some degree of the nature of Him who was, and is, and is to 
come, or who is rather to be spoken of as the Eternal Now; for as 
Plato pointed out in the ‘Timeus’ long ago, it is right tospeak of the 
Divine Essence as in the present always,—to say, ‘he is,’ but not to 
say ‘he was,’ or ‘he shall be.’ I also feel as if,in relation to spaee, 
I was in the same predicament as in regard to time, as if there was 
that in me to which one of the definitions of God was not altogether 
inapplicable,—namely that of a circle the centre of which is every- 
where, and the circumference nowhere. In the world of sense I 
find impassable barriers between now and then, between here and 
there, but not so in the world of spirit; and, in fact, Jam almost 
driven to the conclusion that I say I am because I am, in a measure, 
superior to time and space in the very same way as that in which 
the Divine Spirit is superior to time and space. Nor canI allow that 
the impressions of my senses should be listened to rather than the 
dictates of my pure reason; for Aristotle was not mistaken when he 
said that it was wrong to exalt the objects of perception above the 
great percipient faculty itself.” 
Dr. Radcliffe works out this idea by quoting the will, which 
refuses to be coerced, the conscience, which admonishes us as if 
separate from us, and were the “ voice of the God within us,” the 
“imperative instinct”? which produces religion in us, and the 
sense of free agency, and maintains that the only simple ex- 
planation of the mystery of existence is a certain direct and 
special relation of man to God :— 

“T can, in a measure, see why I am required to love my neighbour 
as myself, if man is only perfect when he is at one with The God who 
is Love. I can see that the command to love my neighbour as 
myself is a necessary corollary of the command to love God with all 
my heart, and mind, and soul, and strength. All men have the same 
nature. All men, if I have not been speaking wildly, have their true 
centre, not in themselves individually, but collectively in God. Hence 
the primal law of perfect human nature is a law which works in the 
direction of sympathy and love. Hence, anything which is opposed 
to this law must be looked upon as abnormal,—as the result of the 
unnatural centralisation of man in self, as the working of evil, and 
not as the result of the natural centralisation of man in God. If this 
be so, I need go no further to find the key to the explanation of 
human sympathies and antipathies. Up to this point, I can see my 
way with tolerable clearness; beyond it, all is mist.” 

The especially misty point is the great and radical differ- 
ence between man and all animals. Dr. Radcliffe proceeds to 
argue that the Mosaic account of Creation, the Deluge, &c., 
may shadow out statements more accurate, on scientific grounds, 
than men of science just now believe, the object of the whole, 
paper being to hint that orthodoxy may yet have powerful 
arguments to produce for its general belief. The paper is well 
worth careful study, though part of it impresses us as a little 
dreamy. Professor Jevons, in an essay on the drink traffic, 
fights for experimental legislation, from the results of which we 
may deduce principles of action; and would place the control 
of the whole matter in the hands of a strong executive 
Commission, framed on the lines of the Poor-law Com- 
mission, which should have the power of authorising schemes 
proposed by local authorities, and would work through 
them,—a new and much stronger form of the “ local 
option” idea, which may attract attention. Mr. F. Peek’s 
paper on agricultural prospects contains little that is new, but 
brings the facts forcibly before the reader, and will probably 
greatly alarm landed proprietors. His general conclusion is 





that, under the competition from beyond the Atlantic—from 
Canada, no less than the United States—the average price of 
wheat in London, which might heretofore be taken at 52s. a 
quarter, must come down to 32s.; while the value of stock will 
be reduced also, though in a smaller degree. Rents, therefore, 
must fall heavily, the degree of the fall depending mainly 
upon the wisdom of the proprietors in removing all hindrances 
to cheap cultivation :— 

“Tf Canada could be persuaded so to modify her tariffs as to 

encourage the import of those goods with which we can best supply 
her, she might almost monopolise the English grain trade, receiving, in 
return, not only cheap manufactures and implements of agriculture, 
but a splendid revenue, which she now sacrifices, for the sake of pro- 
tecting a few manufacturing interests, and of enabling scheming 
tradesmen to wax rich at the expense of the whole community. If, 
however, she persists in her present policy, other corn-growing 
countries will doubtless undersell her.” 
The. Rev. M. MacColl, in a paper discussing “ Some Forgotten 
Aspects of the [rish Question,” disposes finally of the absurd 
charges generated by Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the Fenian 
outbreak as a cause of Irish Disestablishment. He shows the 
extent of the panic in England in the last weeks of 1867, and 
that the first to acknowledge it was the present Lord Beacons- 
field :— 

“When Parliament met, the influence of the panic was soon visible 

in the action of the Government. The Prime Minister (Mr. Disraeli) 
declared that the Government had ‘a liberal, a truly liberal, policy ’ 
for Ireland. The present Lord Derby declared the Irish Question to 
be ‘the question of the hour.’ And the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Lord Mayo) expounded the policy of the Government in a speech 
of four hours’ duration. The gist of his exposition was that the 
Government must meet the ‘disaffection’ and ‘disloyalty,’ which he 
admitted, with a comprehensive policy, the mainspring of which must 
be ‘religious equality.’ This he explained, however, as a policy of 
‘levelling up.’ In fact, the Government, to use a phrase that has 
become classical, intended to ‘consolidate’ the Irish Church by the 
amputation of a number of parishes, and to appease her assailants by 
the bribe of ‘concurrent endowment.’ Thus challenged, Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed his counter-policy of Disestablishment.” 
Mr. MacColl advocates inquiry into the Home-rule cry, be- 
lieving that if inquiry were made, it would be found that much 
less than a sovereign Parliament would content the majority 
of Irishmen. We have spoken of the papers on usury else- 
where; and can only ask all interested in the Eastern Question 
to read the cool and able contribution on Turkey by an “ Eastern 
Statesman.” It is full of information, from amidst which we 
extract a few significant lines. The Turks and Turkophiles 
write strongly of the condition of the Mahommedan exiles in 
Roumelia, and the Government of Prince Vogorides asked per- 
mission to raise a loan for their support, secured on the tribute 
of the province :—‘ The Turks agreed to it, and at the same 
time hypothecated the whole tribute to the bankers of Galata.” 

The Nineteenth Century is full of half-political papers, usually 
worth reading. Mr. E. Dicey sends one of his temperate, 
though biased accounts of Egyptian affairs, full of knowledge, 
though he is not severe enough on the joint protectorate, which 
may, at any moment, land us in endless complications, espe- 
cially if it ends,as Mr. Dicey believes it will end, from the 
inability of the two Governments to work together. There will 
then, he appears to believe, be another chance for England, but 
it will be far inferior to the one Lord Beaconsfield threw away. 
It is worth noting that Mr. Dicey thinks Prince Tewfik still an 
unknown quantity, a man who is feeling his way, and who 
may not turn out exactly what Europe expects. He isa sincere 
Mahommedan, with little personalliking for Europeans. Another 
paper of interest is Mr. A. Forbes’s furious attack upon Lord 
Chelmsford, whom he accuses of strategy positively foolish in his 
original advance into Zululand, of want of spirit in his subsequent 
operations, of rejecting subordinate aid, and of disobedience to Sir 
G. Wolseley’s instructions by retreating from Ulundi before the 
war was fairly over. Mr. Forbes says :—‘* There remains Lord 
Che!msford’s avowal of his belief that he was best carrying 
out Sir Garnet Wolseley’s instructions, by imitating the dirty 
little boy who chalked an opprobrious epithet on the shutter, 
and then ran away. Strong as is public apathy in regard to 
‘bygones,’ I do think that, if the communications which at this 
time passed between his Lordship and his superior officer were 
now in the hands of the public, Lord Chelmsford, instead of 
swaggering about success, would probably be somewhat nervous 
lest the vow populi should compel his official friends to put him 
on his defence under military law. There can be no valid pre- 
text for withholding these documents, and I trust that they 
will be moved for when Parliament reassembles. With- 
out the light they throw on events, this phase of the 
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campaign remains a discreditable enigma.” And Sir Henry 
Rawlinson has another of his regular articles, in which 
he admits that “the immediate effect of Yacub Khan’s 
disappearance, and the virtual extinction which it involved of 
the Baruckzye dynasty—for there was no available member of 
the family qualified in any way to take his place—was to 
necessitate the disintegration of Afghanistan, thus scattering to 
the winds the prospect we had so long entertained and clung 
to, of a ‘strong, friendly, and independent Power’ on our 
North-Western Frontier.” He would hand over Herat to 
Persia, govern the province of Candahar directly and ex- 
tend it to Farrah, and transfer Ghuzni, Cabul, and Badak- 
shan to chiefs with semi-independent authority. This latter 
plan, however, he half believes will fail, unless the garrisons in 
the fortresses are very strong ; and he believes that when it has 
failed, the only alternative will be annexation. A retirement he 
considers out of the question, though the only reason he assigns 
is that we should thereby “make ourselves ridiculous to our 
friends and contemptible to our enemies,” which is precisely 
what the advocates of that policy deny. We may discuss 
Mr. Watts’s paper, on “The Present Conditions of Art,” here- 
after ; and can only call attention to Mr. Gladstone’s exhaustive 
paper on the comparative benefits derived by the commerce of 
the country from Railways and from Free-trade. 

The first article in the Fortnightly Review, on “ Turkish Facts 
and British Fallacies,” is an essay on the Eastern Question, in 
which the writer, under a specious disguise of impartiality, 
decides the case between Liberals and Conservatives against 
the former. He considers the agitation which saved us from 
war for Turkey a mere result of ignorance, and a cause not of 
the enfranchisement of eleven millions of Christians, but of 
untold suffering to them and to the Moslem, who, when not in 
power, he evidently considers the superior of the two. We do 
not deny the suffering, which would have been wholly pre- 
vented if England had done her duty, and sent the Fleet 
to the Bosphorus, and insisted on making the scheme 
drawn up by the Conference of Constantinople a reality; 
but temporary suffering, however great, is better than 
slavery continued for a generation. The Christians would 
have been much more debased by another thirty years 
of Turkish rule, than they were by losing a tenth of their 
whole number in getting rid of it. It is noteworthy that a 


writer of these opinions is in favour of compelling the Sultan’ 


by force to call a Parliament, holding that the governing Ring 
of Coustantinople is incurable, except by opinion. We hold it 
to be incurable anyhow, except by dismissal to the Desert :— 


“ And here I would take the opportunity of dispelling any illusions 
which may still exist as to the disposition of the existing Adminis- 
tration, in regard to this great question of reform. Two years have 
elapsed since the termination of the war, and so far from any effort 
having been made to remedy abuses, things have been going steadily 
from bad to worse. The Turkish Government has during this period 
succeeded in gulling England with excuses, the fallaciousness of 
which has at last been exploded, and it has become apparent that 
the delay in putting into operation measures which should remedy 
the most glaring evils, has not arisen from the lack of pecuniary 
means to do so—for many reforms could be suggested which would 
be measures of economy—nor from any inherent difficulties in the 
process, or opposition in the country itself, for the country is writhing 
under the abuses, and only too anxious to see them remedied; nor 
from incompetence or apathy on the part of the Government, for 
there have been energetic and able men of late connected with the 
administration of affairs; but from the determined opposition to all 
reform on the part of a powerful political clique, who control the 
Palace, and who fatten on the plunder which is obtained by means 
of the abuses that they foster and maintain. There is a ramifica- 
tion of official thieves throughout the empire, strongly represented in 
every Cabinet, still more strongly represented in the Palace, united 
by bonds of corruption all through the lower grades of the various 
Government departments, and extending throughout the provincial 
bureaucracy.” 


Lord Coleridge sends a sympathetic account of Sir W. 
Boxall, the Royal Academician, who appears to have been a 
man with singular attraction alike for young and old, arising 
partly from moral beauty of character, and partly from a sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness which all men recognised, but which made 
harsh comment on any of his pictures so painful to him, that 
there was always a risk that he might destroy them before they 
were sent home. Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the gentleman whose 
essay on the impending bankruptcy of India excited so much 
momentary attention, sends his view upon Home-rule, which is 
briefly that it would be impracticable, that the cause of the 
demand is English ignorance of Ireland and want of sympathy 
with her, and that the Chief Secretary for Ireland should in- 
variably be an Irishman. Mr. Hyndman is, however, favourable 





tosome variety of Mr. Bright’s scheme, and would compel absentee 
landlords to sell their lands. Mr. Sydney C. Buxton contributes a 
very exhaustive account of the expense of elections, which he cal- 
culates at £1,100,000 for each General Election, without allowing 
for irregular expenses. He maintains that the candidate who 
spends most money almost always wins, because he canvasses 
better, and suggests that conveyance should be disallowed and 
paid canvassers prohibited. The Tories will make a strong 
fight for the former expense, as it guarantees them against the 
poorer voters, but we do not know that the latter will be 
energetically defended. The only argument for it is, 
that without paid canvassers the friends of the “isms” 
would be a little too visible just before an election. 
With these two reforms, elections could be fought by 
men of moderate purses, though even then, we suspect, the 
rich would have the advantage which they possess in every 
other department of life. Mr. Simcox’s account of H. T. Buckle 
is a clever but not sympathetic sketch, bringing the old- 
maidisms of the philosopher—due to his peculiar education—a 
little too prominently forward; and Mr. Harrison’s outburst on 
“Empire and Humanity” is marked by more eloquence than 
thought. ‘This passage seems, to ordinary minds, eclecticism 
run mad :— 

“Tn this very month, which we associate with the memory of 
Moses, the weeks are associated with the names of all the great 
prophets and teachers who maintain the religious life of the East,— 
with Confucius, Buddha, and Mahomet. We embrace them all, and 
honour them all,—the great patriarchs and Hebrew prophets and 
kings ; the great founders of the empires of the East, Zoroaster and 
his Sun Worship, the Theocrats of Thibet, the Theocrats of Japan, 
the great teachers of China, the great chiefs of the Mussulman world. 
When these sacred and heroic names are read round the altars of the 
Christian fanes, then, and then only, can the religion of Christ pre- 
tend to the glorious name of Catholic.” 
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The Imitation of Christ. Fac-simile edition. (Elliot Stock.)— 
In the notice of this very curious and valuable fac-simile last week, 
we made a mistake as to the modus operandi. We were under the 
impression that when the sheets of the original manuscript had been 
photographed, types were cast representing the written letters. This, 
however, is not the case. The original manuscript is reproduced by 
photography, a work of great difficulty and expense, of which the 
publisher is naturally proud. We do not see its utility ourselves, 
the words being, in our eyes, important, and not the handwriting in 
which they were recorded ; and we would rather possess a printed 
copy, verified by extreme care, such as is used in printing Bibles, 
than any fac-simile of any Codex. But bibliographers are of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and to gratify their taste is fair work for printers 
and binders who feel the artistic side of their trades. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. By Richard A. Proctor. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—We can congratulate Mr. Proctor on his new volume in 
every respect except the choice of a title, that which he has taken 
certainly not leading the reader to expect a collection of “ Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects.’ The first eight essays deal with 
astronomical subjects, the two on “The Past History of the Moon” 
and “A New Crater in the Moon” being the most interesting. The 
curious information put together in “Cold Winters,” if it does not 
enable us to endure with more comfort disagreeable weather, should 
at least do us the service of stopping the irritating nonsense which is 
talked about “old-fashioned winters,’ and so forth. Gilbert White, 
whose experience at Selborne reached from 1768 to 1792, records 
much the same fluctuations as we have seen during the last twenty 
years. In “Oxford and Cambridge Rowing ”’ and “ Rowing Styles,” 
Mr. Proctor makes some observations well worthy of attention. We 
must remark, however, that the “Oxford long course” does not 
“extend from the ferry at Christ Church meadows to Newnham.” 
In this, there are two locks ; but there is a long course from Sandford 
Lock to Abingdon. Among the other essays, we may single out as 
specially noteworthy those on “ Hereditary Traits” and “ Mechanical 
Chess-players.”’ 

The Countries of the World. By Robert Brown, M.A. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) —Mr. Brown continues in another volume, quite 
worthy of its predecessors, this excellent work. He first describes, 
under the title of “Oceania,” the various groups and solitary islands 
of the South Pacific. All this is very interesting, though the record 
is a somewhat melancholy one. It is sad to read, especially, of the 
wanton suffering inflicted on the Iuckless Tahitians by the French 
occupation. Tahiti was never of any use to France, which seized it 
in a fit of jealousy, and has ill-used as well as neglected it ever since. 
This section is followed by some valuable information about New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Australia, and this, again, by chapters on 
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“The Malay Archipelago” and “The Japanese Empire.” The text 
is furnished with abundant and excellent illustrations. 

A Year’s Cookery. By Phillis Browne. (Cassell and Co.)—Mrs. 
Browne, whose felicitous name suggests the “savcury messes ’’ 
which her “ neat-handed ’’ prototype in Milton was wont to dress, 
has given us a very useful book. It contains a complete menu for 
every day in the year,—dishes, that is, for breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner. The quantities to be bought every day are specified (the 
author has calculated for a family of six persons), hints are sup- 
plied to guide the purchaser’s choice, and directions for the cooking 
of the dishes suggested. Everything seems to show good-sense 
and thorough acquaintance with the subject. There is an incredi- 
ble amount of extravagance and silly prejudice in the ordinary 
English housekeeping, which a book of this kind may do something to 
counteract. Of course a housewife may have to modify the arrange- 
ments made for her in this volume. If one of her family have the 
misfortune of a weak digestion, she will not leave him with a veal 
and ham pie for the piéce de résistance at dinner, or give him no 
alternative to minced pork at Iuncheon; but she will certainly find 
her views enlarged, and the variety at her command vastly increased, 
by the abundance of suggestions which is here supplied. Another 
volume of the same class, less comprehensive in its aim, is Breakfasts 
and Luncheons at Home, by Short. (Kerby and Endean.) “Short” 
is the author of a little volume “ Dinner at Home, &c.,” which has 
achieved a well-deserved success, and to which we have here an 
appropriate sequel. Indian Household Management, by Mrs. 
Elliot James (Ward and Lock), gives hints or directions on the follow- 
ing matters :—Outfits, packing and voyage, bungalows, furnishing, 
Indian servants, domestic economy, compounds, Indian stable 
management, general management, and station life. A capital book, 
this, as far as we can judge as outsiders, and certainly written in a 
sensible way, not without liveliness and humour. 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1880. Forty- 
second edition. (Harrison.)—From Sir Bernard Burke’s preface 
to this useful annual, we learn that there are among the aristocracy 
577 peers and 865 baronets. Of every one of the 1,442 persons 
enjoying hereditary dignities, ample details of the family history are 
given. During the 12 months intervening between December 8th, 
1878, and December 8th, 1879, 16 peers have died, viz., the Dukes of 
Newcastle, Roxburghe, and Portland; the Marquess of Tweeddale; 
the Earls of Northesk, Winterton, Fife, Clanwilliam, and Durham, 
Viscounts St. Vincent, Dillon, and Chetwynd; Lords Rathdonnell 
Lawrence, Trimleston, and Bloomfield; and Baroness Braye. The 
title of Bloomfield has become extinct. 24 baronets have died during 
the same period, of whom 3, Matheson, Campbell, and Borough, have 
also become extinct. There has been no peerage conferred since 
that of Norton, in April, 1878; and only 1 baronetcy, that of 
Buchanan, since November, 1876. 

The Reader’s Handbook. By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This is a welcome addition to the list of what 
may be termed the really handy reference-books, combining as it docs 
a dictionary of literature with a condensed encyclopedia, interspersed 
with items one usually looks for in common-place books. The 
appendices contain the dates of celebrated and well-known dramas, 
operas, poems, and novels, with the names of their authors. 

The Statesman’s Year-book, edited by Frederick Martin (Macmillan), 
has now reached its seventeenth annual publication, and seeing that 
it has now been issued two years in succession without preface or 
introduction, we presume Mr. Martin can find no further room for 
improvement. So far as we have tested it, we have found the con- 
tents corrected up to December 30th. 

Year-book of Facts in Science and the Useful Arts. By James 
Mason. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is, as its title implies, a con- 
densed record and résumé of all the principal events that occurred and 
the discoveries that took place during the past year in connection 
with science, &c. 

Clergy Directory for 1880. Tenth annual volume. (Bosworth.)— 
This edition may be said to be corrected upto the 31st of December, 
as an appendix contains the Advent ordinations and the obituary 
announcements up to that date. 

Portry.—Poems. By William Frank Smith, M.B. (Smith and 
Elder.)—This is a volume far above the average. The writer was 
a physician, who had already attained some distinction, and who 
might, if long life had been granted to him, have risen to eminence. 
But his range of culture reached far beyond the literature of his pro- 
fession. A paraphrase of the first and part of the second book of 
Lucretius shows no mean scholarship ; other poems have a tinge of 
the genuine classical feeling, while in some, again, we have proofs of 
acquaintance with philosophical thought. All are full of the earnest, 
questioning spirit of the present day. It is difficult to say which 
shows the most power. Perhaps the most vivid and picturesque is 
“The Fortune-Teller,” a strongly marked sketch of one of the by- 
scenes in the French Revolution. “The Cilician Pirates” is not far 
behind. We must notice a remarkably interesting “ Essay on Medi- 











cine,”’ in which the history of the science and art is vigorously sketched. 
The description of the practice of the Asclepiads of Cos is noteworthy. 
——A Life’s Idylls and other Poems. By Hugh Conway. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Mr. Conway always keeps above the average level of 
the verse-writers of the day, a level, it must be remembered, itself of 
fair elevation. Sometimes he achieves a most decided success. “ Dead 
by the Way,” for instance, gives expression, though it would admit of 
some improvement in form, to a striking thought, the pathos of the 
fate of those who die before they can grapple with the work of their 
lives. ‘“ Matched,” again, gives a really poetical treatment, playful 
banter with a touch of gravity, to the recollections of a flirtation, 
“Rock or Sand ?’”’ is a vigorous expression of the modern questioning 
of ancient beliefs. Mr. Conway must polish and prune, and.write as 
one who would be judged, not by those who know him, but by the 
world. Waifs and Strays. By Mrs. Alfred M. Minster. (Marcus 
Ward.)—Mrs.Miinster recalls to our minds Mrs. Hemans. There is much 
of the same sweetness of versification, broken, however, here and there 
by a jarring line, which Mrs. Hemans’s ear would never have passed. 
There is tender and graceful sentiment, and some fine word-painting. 
Her descriptions of scenery are remarkably vivid, and studied with a 
carefulness which is quite modern. The impression left by the whole 
is of sweetness, rather than of strength. Nearly every poem hag 
merit, but not one of them makes its mark. The Truce of God, 
and other Poems. By William Stevens. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
Mr. Stevens has looked diligently, and not in vain, for subjects that 
lie beyond the common track. But he seems to us to treat those that 
are of a more ordinary kind with more success. ‘The Truce of God,” 
which is the chief poem of the volume, wants vigour and compression. 
The choice of octosyllabic metre is unfortunate. It does well enough 
for an occasional poem, but genius is wanted to rescue it from sinking 
into tedium and common-place when a more ambitious effort is made.. 
“The Portrait on the Easel,’’ on the other hand, fashioned after the 
model of Mr. Tennyson’s homelier poems, tells a simple story in 
blank verse, which is modulated with some skill, and escapes mono- 
tony, if it scarcely reaches melody. Phidias, and other Poems, 
by E. M. Thompson (Remington), is a volume of respectable verse. 
—-For Poems, by the Hon. E. Cranstone (Moxon), we can hardly say 
the same. It is perfectly respectable, indeed, but it is, occasionally 
at least, scarcely verse. On page 24, we find in successive stanzas, 
as rhyme, “cheek” and “weep,” “him’’ and “sin.” We have not 
found anything above a quite moderate level of thought and expres- 
sion. The Lay of the Bell, and other Ballads of Schiller. Translated 
into English verse by Andrew Wood, M.D. (Nimmo.)—Dr. Wood 
essays a task which has been attempted more than once before, but 
does not achieve a success. His verse is prosaic and unmusical. It 
is difficult to understand how a man of culture, and acquainted with 
books, as Dr. Wood must be, can suppose that any reader could find a 
pleasure in such dull and spiritless compositions. We can say 
nothing in praise of Elvinor, a poem, by “W. E. C.” (W. Poole), a 
narrative, told in tedious verse, of what is called in the hymn-books 
“eommon metre.’”’—— We turn with relief to Songs of Society (Picker- 
ing), in which Mr. W. Davenport Adams has collected, supplying at 
the same time brief notes and an introduction, some hundred and 
twenty more or less famous specimens of vers de société. Ranging, 
in point of time, from the beginning of the last century to the present 
day, some fifty authors are laid under contribution. Many of these 
“Songs’’ are of the best quality ; few are unworthy of their place 
(of these, ‘A Legend of the Divorce Court’’ is certainly one), but 
the selection is a good one. It makes a very pleasant volume, 
easily held in the hand, and pretty sure, wherever one opens it, to 
yield something worth reading or renewing acquaintance with. We 
should have been glad to see more of Mr. Calverley’s work. 
He is, to our mind, at least the equal of any writer of this 
kind of verse, whether past or present. We have also received 
The Syrens, and other Poems, by Mary Ann Jevons (Kent), a thin 
volume containing some graceful and thoughtful verse, as well as some 
that is hardly so good.- Wild Flowers, by Sarah Grant Franz (Mac 
millan), which publishes a letter from Lord Macaulay, characteristic- 
ally kindly and sensible. Ballads. By the Lady Middleton. 
(C. Kegan Paul.)—This book must not be dismissed without notice. 
The ballads are spirited ; the poems of sentiment graceful, though want- 
ing in vigour; the “ Fables,’’ with their vein of refined satire, the best 
Ambition’s Dream, “anew and revised edition.” 
(Griffith and Farran.) William of Normandy, Sc. By Robert 
Mitchell. (Effingham Wilson.) The Last Plague of Eyypt, and other 
Poems, by the Rev. Joseph B. McCaul (Longmans), is a volume of 
smoothly-flowing verse, with some traces of humour and pathos. Mr. 
McCaul should know that if he uses rhyme at all, he should use it 
sufficiently. In a stanza where the lines are of the length of heroic 
verse, it is not allowable to make the second and fourth only 
rhyme. Properly speaking, the only stanza where this is per- 
missible is that where verses of eight and six syllables alternate, 
and this means that the two lines may be read as one. 
Croes y Breila; or, the Exercises of Many Regular Weeks. By 
B. W. Essington, M.A. (Bemrose.)—Mr. Essington has published 
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Barrett (D. W.), Life among the Navvies, cr 8vo ............0.(W. W. Gardner) 3/6 
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Bisson (F. S. de C.), Our Schools, &c., 5th edition, cr 8vo ......(Simpkin & Co.) 10/6 
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Birley (C.), We are Seven, sq 


Brett (W.H), Legends and Myths of the Aboriginal Indians (W. W. Gardner) 12/6 
Broom (H.), Commentaries on Common Law, 6th ed., 8vo .. 
Bryant (W. C), Popular History of the United States, Vol. 3...(S. Low & Co.) 40/0) = — 
Buckle (H. T.), Life and Writings, by A. H. Huth, 2nd ed. 
Oameron (V. L.), Our Future Highway, 2 vols. cr 8vo ..... 
Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales, by J. M. D. Meikle. 
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Dog of Flanders (The), by Ouida, cheap edition, 12mo .,.,...(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 | 
Dykes (J. O.), From Jerusalem to Antioch, 3rd edition (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 

Educationa] Year-Book (The), 1880, 8vOl.....0.+.ccerrerereerssreereeeee(Oansell & Co.) 6/0 | 
English Men of Letters—Bunyan, by J. A. Froude, cr 8vo}..........++ (Macmillan) 2/6 | 
Euripides, Alcestis, Introduction & Notes by C. S. Jerram, 12mo (Macmillan) 2/6 | 
Fawcett (H.), Indian Finance, 3 Essays, 8V0 ....secce-ecssereeseeseeeeeree( Macmillan) 7/6 | 
Foreign Office List (The), 1880, 8vo0 (Harrison) 6/0 | 









Frederick (Mrs.), Hints to Housewives, &€., Cr 8V0....ccceeeseeeeeeee( Macmillan) 2/6 
Gill (W.), The River of Golden Sand, &c., 2 vols, 8vo «.(J. Murray) 30/0 | 
Glaister (E.), Needlework, cr 8vo...... njandisbexddaveatabausddcans saa veuseive (Macmillan) 2/6 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, Introduction, &., by C. Buchheim (Macmillan) 3/0} 
Gould (S. B.), Mystery of Suffering, 2nd edition, er 8vo ............(Skeffington) 3/6) 


Harvey (F. B.), Euclid for Beginners, Books 1 and 2,12mo(Longmans & Co.) 2/6 
Heath (G.), Burnham Beeches, 2nd edition, 12mo ...............-.. (S. Low & Co.) 3/6 
Her Dignity and Grace, by H. C., 3 vols. cr 8v0............... Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Homer’s Odyssey done into English Verse, by Avia, 4to...... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 150 
Homer’s Odyssey, Books 13 to 18, translated by R. Morgan, 12mo..(Cornish) 2/0 
Howorth, History of Mongols from 9th to 19th Century, part 2 (Longmans) 42/0 





| 


Branch Establishment, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 











In One Volume, royal 8vo, 1,530 pages, price 42s. 
F OSTER’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE for 1880. 
“Tt is lucid, reliable, admirably arranged, splendidly printed—a volume which 


| must be placed in all libraries, public as well as private."— Whitehall Review. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, price 25s. 


PEERAGE and ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD for 
1880. By JOSEPH FOSTER. 


one 








Hutton (R. H.), Essays, Theological, &c., 2 vols. 8vo ...(Macmillan)—reduced 18 0 


Jefferies (R.), Greene Ferne Farm, er 8vo ... 


Laffan (T.), The Medical Profession in the Three Kingdoms, &e. (Longman) 3/6 


...(Smith & Elder) 76 





Live-Stock Journal (The), Vol. 10, folio 


Lowell (J. R.), The Biglow Papers, 12M0  weseccsersesesreereereecenee essen (Triibner) 2/6 | 





McCosh (J.), The Emotions, 8vo 
Maurice (F. D.), Sermons in Country Churches. ¢ 


T BVO seve 
Nevinson (C.), The History of Stamford, illustrated, 8vo 
Nicols (A.), Ohapters from Physical History of the Earth, cr 8vo (C.K. Paul) 5/0 
Norris (W. E.), Mademoiselle de Mersac, 3 vols. cr 8vo .........(Smith & Elder) 31/6 





(Cassell & Co.) 11/6 


-(Macmillan) 9/0 
(Macmillan) 19/6 
....(Houlston) 7/6 






- 
eeeeees 


Also, royal 8vo, price 25s. 
HE BARONETAGE and KNIGHTAGE for 1880. By 
JOSEPH FosTeR. With a Supplementary Chapter, entitled “Chaos,” con- 
taining Notes on Doubtful Baronetages. 
Westminster: NICHOLS and Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 





RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 











-— 


OLLEGE HO 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ae & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





ours, PRE SERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





POTTED MEATS ; also, 
FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other | 





GPECIALITIES for ~ INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET,, 


MAYFAIR, W. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


J in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


| 


| 


ME! LEGAL & GENERALLIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT 


SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


THE BEST FOR 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 


Free from excess of Alkali and artificial eolouring. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





6 tattle PERSIAN, 
AND 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—The finest remedies in the world for 


vizorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. r - bad legs, old wounds, sores, and ulcers. If used ac- 
RUPTURES | INDIAN CARPETS, penn ee. given with -_ there is no 

. : ay P IMPORTED BY wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, however obstinate 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever ram Co., Limited. : - < | or long-standing, but will yield to their healing and 
MOC-MAIN LEVER|; WATSON, BONTOR, and CO..,! curative properties. Numbers of persons who have 


\ J HITE’S 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medica) 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn rourd the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
tke Mannfacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss 
318 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
. Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 48 64, 
76 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 

78 6d, 108 Gd, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & ag, gaia 228 Piccadilly, 

nden. 


Single | 


| 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 





IT YCEUM.— MERCHANT of 


4 VENICE.—Every Evening at 8 o'clock. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. MORNING 
PERFORMANOES of the MERCHANT of VENICE, 
every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during February. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office open 
10 to 5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, where seats 
can be booked six weeks in advance. 





] UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application te DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 








been patients in several of the large hospitals, and 
under the care of eminent surgeons, without deriving 
the slightest benefit, have been thoroughly cured by 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. Vor glandular swell- 
ings, tumours, scurvy, and diseases of the skin, there 
is no medicine that can be used with so goodan effect. 
In fact, in the worst forms of disease, dependent upon 
the condition of the blood, these medicines, if used 
conjointly, are irresistible. 


"TONBRIDGE SCHOOL —An 

ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP (Classical), with a 
salary of from £300 to £400 and a Boarding House 
with Thirty Boys, is vacant for Easter.—For partiou- 
lars, apply to the Rev. THEO, B. ROWE, School House, 
Tonbridge. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 10 till 
6. Admission 18; Catalogues, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........ccesesserseeseree £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. — 








RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

NEW BripGe STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

All the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 
Settlement are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 
incurred by Policyholders. 

Applications for further information, to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt..Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND A LF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

re, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 

eriods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ffice, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FRY’S|-+yrys CARACAS COCOA. 


A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA “A most|delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard. 


“GUARANTEED PURE. 




















’ _—_— 
ee RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted, 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST,, 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


sas ge and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 28 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIOIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 7 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

. My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTOHING, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 








A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air.., ses ons ove . £89 0 0 

size, oo 70,¢ - ose “as us nae wo ae S 
C size, aE 30,000 eK an wis pas itd wu met 
D size, “a 15,000 i f cf eu nts we 910 0 


Good Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in exchange, are occasionally on Sale. 
FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr. Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &,. 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
’ Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8.0z, and 2-oz, Packets, at 
B | R D S EY E the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





BEST 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their- 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, ae 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
AND SAUCES, 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it, 


NEAVE’S 





LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 


N EAV E’S BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 


adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.” 


LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FO Oo D 

SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- FOR 


FO R scientiously recommended.” 
Recommended iy ee Faculty gener- 
ally. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS, 











INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and C0O., Fordingbridge, England, 





— 
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NO END OF 
WORRY SAVED 
BY 
THE USE OF 


order. 





Sold 
A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
Printed. Madeina sizes, from small letter to large Folio, Any size made to 


Tllustrated Lists, post free, of 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stamps. 





ALL WHO SUFF 


ER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on Aye first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 
ted and b 





been 


severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 


pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 





BROOK’S 


SEWING 


COTTONS. 





LIST OF 


AWARDS. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD.|Go1a meaai, Paris, 187. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. | 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





_ EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





138 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Conversations with Distin- 
GUISHED PERSONS DURING the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late NASSAU 
W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 


SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8yo, 30s. 
Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. Vols. III. and IV., completing 
the Work, 8vo, 30s. [Next week. 


The Marchionessof Westminster’s 


DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
and RUSSIA in 1827. 8vyo, 15s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1880. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, 
1 — the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, 
bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 


of * RACHEL's SECRET,” &c. 3 vols. 


Young Lord Penrith. By the 


AUTHOR of “‘ LADY FLAVIA,” &c. 3 yols. 


In the Sweet Spring-Time. By 


Mrs. MAcQuorD, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza 


DuFFus HARDY. 3 vols, 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 3 vols. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 


AUTHOR of “ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 








Now ready, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


OME THINGS in AMERICA; Set | 


forth in Thirteen Letters. By CHARLES WaRING. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


OOK MEMORIAL CHURCH.— 

See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d) for View. 

Also Views of Hook Monument, Chichester—Interior 

and Pian of Church of Sacré Cevr, Paris—Memoir 

of Professor Barry, with Portrait—On Architectural 

Ornament, by Professor Barry—Assyrian Researches 

—Competition discussed—Past and Future of Classic 
Order, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


OLYTECHNIC.—MARY, QUEEN 

of SCOTS.—EDISON’S LOUD-SPEAKING 

TELEPHONE, &c., &. Open, 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 
6 till 10. Admission, 1s. 








VERY DAY.—*“ This is not ordinary 
writing.”"—Pall Mall Gazette.——*' Decidedly not 
every-day work.’ —Fun,——“ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cloth, 3s; boards, 1s 
6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


Now ready, Second Thousand, price 1s. 
To be had of all Booksellers’, and at Smith and 
Weight’s Bookstalls. 
IR EDWARD MORTIMER’S 
REVENGE: an Exciting Story Retold. By 
RaNuLPH FAIRFAX. 
Published by Dartine@ and Son, 35 Eastcheap. _ 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Robert G. WATTS, M.D., F.B.S.L., 
&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet § Street. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By MARY ANN JEVONS. 

London: W. KBNT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 

Liverpool; HENRY YOUNG, 12 South Castle Street. 











Second Edition, now ready 

HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

| for FEBRUARY, 1880, price 2s 6d. 

| THE SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. By Major-General 
Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD AND THE ZULU WAR. By Archi- 
bald Forbes. 

THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF ART. By G. F. Watts, 
R.A. 


PAGANISM IN PARIS. By Pere Hyacinthe. 

AN EYE-WITNESS OF JOHN KEMBLE. By Theodore 
Martin. 

FREE LAND AND PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. By 








Arthur Arnold. 
RITUALISTS AND ANGLICANS. By the Rev. A. F. North- 
cote, M.A. 
Our EGYPTIAN PROTECTORATE. By Edward Dicey. 
ON HISTORICAL PsycHOLOGY. By Henry Sidgwick. 
REASONS FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH OF ROME: A 
Repiy. By the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel. 
FREE-TRADE, RAILWAYS, AND THE GROWTH OF CoM- 
MERCE. By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., Lendon. 
NUMBER XXVI. NOW READY. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Price 2s 6d. 
OONTENTS. ' 
THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE 
IN THE MIDDLE-AGES. 
Our PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—V. WESTMINSTER. 
THE PILGRIMAGH TO KEVLAAR (from Heine). 
THe REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS, 
MICHABL ANDI. By Julian Svurgis. 
SHELTA, THE TINKER'S TALK. 
THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
THB ORIGIN OF POETRY. 
Fuornus: a Lost Lake and a New Found Land. 
THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 
SELECTED BOOKS. 
©. KgGAn PAUL and Oo., 1 Paternoster Square. 
INDERGARTEN.—At the 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CULUEGE, 
31 Tavistock Place, W.O0., in connection with the 
Froebel Society—Apply to Miss HART, Hon. Sec., 
86 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 








WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION, in 19 Volu mes 


price £4 15s. Printed from a new and legibl 
type, in a convenient and handsome form. 

Each Work sold separately, price 5s a volume. 
Adam Bede, 2 vols.—The Mill on the Floss, 2 vols.— 
Silas Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob, 1 vol.— 
Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols.—Felix Holt, 2 vols.— 
Romola, 2 vols. — Middlemarch, 3 vols. — Daniel 
Deronda, 3 vols.—The Spanish Gypsy, 1 vol.—Jubal, 
and other Poems, Old and New, 1 vol. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT, each 
in One Volume. Adam Bede, 3s6d.—The Mill on 
the Floss, 3s 6d.—Silas Marner, 2s 6d.—Scenes of 
Clerical Life, 3s.—Felix Holt, 3s 6d.—Romola, 
> ao 7s 6d.—Daniel Deronda, 

s . 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 


or By Georce E.tor. Fourth Edition. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 


SAYINGS from the WORKS of GEORGE 
ELIOT. Selected by ALEXANDER MAIN, Fourth 
and Enlarged Edition, containing Extracts from 
“Daniel Deronda” and ‘‘ Theophrastus Such." 
Feap., gilt cloth, 6s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY 
BOOK, Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, feap., 
3s 6d; in leather, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





THIRD EDITION of 
The ARGOSY, for JANUARY, now 
ready. 
Containing the Opening Ohapters of 
THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. 
Sixpence, Monthly. 





Now ready for FEBRUARY, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS. 

1, THE MYSTERIES oF HERON DYKE. Chaps. 4-5-6. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

2. VERONA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. By Johnny 
Ludlow. 

3. ABOUT NORWAY. By Charles W. Wood. With 
Six Illustrations. 

4. THE GREY COTTAGE, 

5. THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 


6. Lottir’s * YES." 
7. First TIME AT CHURCH. 





‘This favourite magazine.”—Queen. 

“ Excellent descriptions and pictures of Norway."—= 
Sunday Times. 

“ Mr. Wood's charming notes ‘ About Norway.’"— 
Land and Water. 

“Ohief among them we place Mr. Wood’s artiola 
* About Norway.’”—Queen. 

“There is a charm about the ‘ Argosy’ we do not 
find in any other magazine.""—Liverpool Albion. 

“The ‘Argosy’ sails on golden seas."—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“The ‘Argosy’ is the best and cheapest of our 
magazines.”—Standard. 

“An excellent collection of entertaining matter.” 
Observer. 

** Johnny Ludlow is almost perfect."—Spectator. 

“ First among the magazines in which fiction finds 
place stands the ‘ Argosy.’ ‘The Mysteries of Herom 
Dyke ’ is opened with the utmost skill of the novelist. 
Johnny Ludlow is charming as ever."—Daily Chronicle. 

“*The Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ gives promise of 
great sensation.”—WNews of the World. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, 
8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Edited by Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A, 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST, for 
FEBRUARY, price 1s, contains :— 
CABINET PORTRAIT OF REy. Dr. RALEIGH. With 
Biographical Sketch. 
THE POLITICS OF NONCONFORMISTS. 
THE Deoistvs Hour. by Eugene Bersier. 
THE SECULAR LIFE. By Thomas Walker. 
THE CuuRCH MEMBER. By J. G. Rogers, B.A. 
HANs HOuLBEIN. By W. M, Statham. 
MARY CARPENTER. 
HALF-HOuRS WITH CHRISTIAN AUTHORS. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN ON THE ANGLICAN PRISSTHOOD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PORTION. By E. R. Conder, M.A. 
London: Hopper & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1880. No. DOOLXXIL., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Tae REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part ILI. 
MABet’'s HOLY Day. 
A WHITE RAJAH. 
REATA; OR,WHAT'SIN 4 NAME.—Part XI. 
Te CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE SHIPKA PaSs.—QOTOBER } 
1879. 
JEMMY BLINKER. 
British INTERESTS IN IRELAND. 
WILLIAM BLAckwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, 
Scotch, &e. Lists free. 
J. Verity, Karlsheaton, Dewsbury, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL EDITOR— 


J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 





SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1880. 
IMMEDIATELY. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. By 


the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon 
of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 











SHORTLY. 


The FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. A. F. 


KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 





London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 











Just published, in 2 vols. crown Svo, pp. vi.-296 and vi.-288, cloth, 21s. 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC: 
The Story of a Wrecked Record. 
Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by PERCY GREG, 


Author of “The Devil’s Advocate,” &c. 
“Mr. Greg has imagined and thought out his book with a vast amount of pains and earnestness, and con- 
densed in it a quantity of materials of all sorts."—Atheneum. 


“Some indeterminate number of years ago, Mr. Greg's Innominate started on a trip to Mars. He reached 
bis destination in safety. He abode some time among the Martialists; but for a religious difficulty with the 
authorities, he might have been with them still. As it was, he only quitted the one planet to project himself 
on to another. Mr. Greg is good enough to hint that the record of this second voyage may one day be given 
to the world. If it is as interesting as this first instalment of the traveller's manuscript, it should be put in 
hand forthwith."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The moral to be deduced from Mr. Greg's amusing and suggestive fable is that the human race would not 
find itself much the happier, on the whole,even were its ideals to be realised in full measure......Mr. Greg 
discourses both pleasantly and thoughtfully on these themes, and although his philosophy sometimes grows 
— mystic and transcendental, this slight defect does not much mar the general merit of his very readable 

."—Globe. 
“We shall hope often to hear from the au‘hor of ‘Across the Zodiac’ again. He writes too thoughtfully 
to produce, but his thoughts spring from a source too deep and genuine to speedily run dry."—Spectator. 


London: TRUBNER ard CO., Ludgate Hill. 


NEXT WEEK. 
An Dlustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A, F.LS., F.G.S. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


GREAT ICE AGE, 
And its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
Py JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 








T HE 


Maps and I}'ustrations. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.R-A. 


Artist’s Proofs... ‘ ae a will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters ... or “ Bs Do. Four do. 
Proofs upon India Paper... si Do. Two do. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 


LONDON ° OL.D-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 
LIVERPOOL .., oe EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 
MANCHESTER... 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLOROVYNE: that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medica! Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is tae Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Ie a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 











MONTHLY, price 28 6d. 
THE 


ART JOURNAL, 


TLLUSTRATED WITH 


NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON 
STEEL AND WOOD. 


This popular MAGAZINE has been firmly estab- 
lished in public favour as an Organ representing the 
Fine and Industrial Arts, not only in Great Britain 
and the Colonies, but in America and on the Continent 
of Europe. 


Having existed more than Forty Years, it hag 
greatly assisted in cultivating a higher appreciation 
of the beautiful and valuable in Art and Art Work- 
manship in all its branches. 


The chief feature of the ART JOURNAL is the 
large number of high-class LINE ENGRAVINGS on 
STEEL (already exceeding 1,000) which appear in its 
p.ges, including fine Examples of the Works of more 
than One Hundred Royal Academicians and other 
eminent British Artists, and also of Masterpieces of 
the great European Schools of Art and of Modern 
American Art. 


The Proprietors are now resuming a project that 
was relinquished for some time in consequencs of the 
necessity of fully representing the several Inter- 
national Exhib‘tions, and intend to give a Series of 


ORIGINAL PRIZE DESIGNS FOR 
ART MANUFACTURE, 


which will not be lim‘ted with regard to eithor style 
or purpose to which they may be deemed applicable, 


Three of these Designs will be selected by eminent 
referees at the end of the year for Prizes in Art 
Publications of £25, £10, and £5 respectively. (See 
Prospectus.) 


THE ART JOURNAL, 
CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 


Line ENGRAVINGS, 
1. KENTISH HOP GARDENS. AfterC. @. Lawson. 
2. MONUMENT to the late DAVID REID. After C. 
H. Birch. 
3. The NEWCURATE. After D, W. Wynfield. 
The Great Sculptors of Modern Europe. By E. S, 
Ros*oe. 
Original Designs for Art Manufacture. Illustrated. 


Corporat'on Plate, &. By L. Jewitt, F.S.4. Illus 
trated. 


River Scenery. By Professor D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. 


The Mosques of Cairo. By E. T. Rogers and Miss 
Rogers. Illustrated. 


The Works of Francis William Topham, Illustrated. 
Workmen’s Exhibitions, 

Minor Art Industries. 

Illustrated Books. Illustrated. 

Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY PART, 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. The CONFESSIONAL. After Hermann Kaulbach, 
2. AGENTLEMAN of GOUDA. Etched by Fortuny. 
3. The HARVEST of the SEA. Aftor G. Clausen, 
Corporation Plate, &c. By L. Jewitt, F.S.A, Illus- 
trated. 
Improvemen!s in Artistic Colours, 
Picture Framing. By J. Fairman, M.A. 
Original Des'gns for Art Manufacture. Illustrated. 
Mr. Ruskin and St. Mark's, Venico. 


Domestic Architecture in Syria and Palestine. By 
Miss M.E. Rogers. Illustrated. 


The Winter Exhibitions. 

American Homes. Illustrated. 

I!lustrated Books. Illustrated. 

River Scenery. By Professor D. T. Ansted, F.B.S. 
Venetian Glass-making. 

Artat Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


*.* The Volumes from 1849 to 1879 are now 
on Sale, price £1 11s 6d each. 
LONDON: 

ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane. 
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THE 
LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. Second Edition, Fifth Thousand. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





THIS DAY. 


ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


A Political History of Six Years, from the End of 1873 to 
January, 1880. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THIRD EDITION. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 
By MARGARET LONSDALE. 
With Portrait engraved on Steel, by CO. H. Jeens, and one Illustration, crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 6s. 
C. KEGAN PAUL veneli CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE QUESTION < OF THE DAY. 


F R E E & A N DD. 
By ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
Author of “Social Politics,” &c. 
Crown §vo, cloth, price 6s. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








New Work by the Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home.” 
Shortly, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HODGE and his MASTERS. By Richard 


JEFFERIES, Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life 
in a Southern County,’ “The Amateur Poacher,” “Greene 
Ferne Farm.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The CRIMINAL CODE of the JEWS. 


(According to the Talmud) Massecheth Synhedrin. Reprinted 
from the Pall Mall Gazette, with Additions. By Puivip B. 
Benny. 


Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. 


Ready this day, 3 vols. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of ‘ Heaps of Money.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
_"" AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ee a are the best Timekeepers in the Worl}. i.e 
B= For Ss AMERICAN W ALTHA! M ~ WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 








EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


DEDF ORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


) mee IRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM 


for BOYS, Strong Silver © anes, £3 3a. 








WATCHES 


BePForv’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. rae pas: 

BEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 

ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, t7 REGENT STREET, next decor to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post | free. 











RR SADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d cach, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office: 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


31 SovrHAMPTON SrrREET, StRAND, February 7th, 1880. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND _ CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the Popular Author of “ a Conflict,” “Woman 


against Woman,” “ Petronel,” 
The ROOT of ALL EVIL. ‘By Florence 


MARRYAT, Author of “Love's Conflict," “ Woman against Woman,” &c. & 
vols , 3!s 6d. 
The Morning Post says :—“ It can be honestly recommended to those who enjoy 
a good strong story, capitally written, in this clever writer's best style.” 





NOTICE.—A Third Edition of this important work, with new Preface, is now ready. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND. Scenes and 


Characters from English Life. By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 8vo, handsomely 
bound, 12s. 


A YEAR in INDIA. By Anthony George 


SHIBLL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


ARMENIANS, KOORDS, and TURKS; or, 


the Past, Present, and Future of Armenia. By JAMES CREAGH, Author of 
“ Over the Borders of Christendom and Eslamiah.” 2 vols. large post 8vo, 243 


THE NEWEST. NOVELS. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 
HACKLAENDER'S EUROPAEISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN. 
EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F. W. Hacklaender, 
Translated by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—'' Dickens could never have written or inspired Hack- 
liinder's most famous story...... The English rendering is excellent, reading like 
an original rather than a translation, aud should secure for the novel a consider- 
able English circulation.” 

LOVE’S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, Author of ‘‘ The 
Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The A thenxum says :—'* * Love's Bondage’ is worth reading.” 

The OLD LOVE is the NEW. By Maurice Wilton. 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 

In SHEEP'S CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry Bennett Edwards, 
Author of “ A Tantalus Cup.” 31s 6d 


The Scotsman says :—* There is cnquesttonaty power in Mrs. Bennett Edwards's 
novel, ‘ In Sheep's Clothing,'"—power both of conception and of execution.” 


FISHING in DEEP WATERS. By Richard Rowlatt. 3 


vola., 31s 6d. 
DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth Savile. 3 vols., 


CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. By Alice Clifton. 3 


vols., 31s 6d, 


KINGS in EXILE. By Alphonse Daudet. 


French, by express authority of the Author. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A FEARFUL ADVERSARY. By P. Jillard. 3 vols., 


31s 6d 


From the 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
SQUATTERMANIA ; or, Phases of Antipodean Life. By 


Erro. Crown 8vo, 78 6 


The VIKING. By M. R. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
WHO WAS SHE? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By Gina Rose, 


Author of “Sorrentina.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The LAST of the KERDRECS. By William Mintern, 
Author of “ Travels West.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

AGREAT LADY. From the German of Dewall. Trans- 
lated by Louise HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The HEIRESS, NOT THE WOMAN. By Alan Grant. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

SOUTH-AFRICAN WAR VERSES. Dedicated to the 
Defenders of Rorke’s Drift. By Frepentc ATKINSON, M.A., Tria, Coll., 
Cambridge. In wrapper, Is. 

By the 


The BATTLE of SENLAC, and other POEMS. 


Rev. J. M. ASHLEY, B.C.L. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BOOKS FOR THE = YOUNG. 
UNCLE GRUMPY, and other PLAYS for CHILDREN. 


A Collection of short, original, easily learned, easily acted, easily mounted 
Pieces for Private Representation by Boys and Girls. By R. St. JOHN 
CORBET. Crown 8ve, 3s. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S DARLINGS. Ten Stories for 


Children. By AMANDA MATORKA PLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 3a 6d. 


FRANK BLAKE, the TRAPPER. By Mrs. dy, 
Author of * The Castaw. ay'’s Home,” ** Up North,’ &. Handsomely bouad 
and illustrated, 5s. 

The Times says:—“* Frank Blake’ is a story in which bears, Indians, comical 
negroes, and the various other dramatis persone of such works play their parts 
with capit+! effect. This is a tale of the good old-fashioned sort.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘Frenk Blake’ abounds in adventures of & 
familiar and popular kind.” 

The Suturday Review says :—“‘ Frank Blake’ is the book wherewith to spend a 
happy day,at the romantic and tender age of thirteen. It scarcely yields in 
interest to the ‘ Rifle Rangers’ or ‘ The White Chief.’” 

The Guardian says :—“ It is a book of unusual power of its kind.” 


PUBLISHING, PRINTING, &., &.—NOTICE to 
AUTHORS.—Messrs. SAMU EL TINSLEY and co. beg to intimate that they are now 
; prepared to undertake all classes of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. All Communications 

should be addressed to SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., Publishers, 31 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and will receive prompt attention. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS—NOTICE. 





The attention of all Readers of the Best Literature is respect- 
fully requested to the LIST, Revised for the New Season, 
of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in Circulation at 
-MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


This List contains all the best Recent Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and 
the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season, and of 
all New Editions of the Popular Standard Works in the 
Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made with the Leading Pub- 
lishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of 


general interest as they appear. 





In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the follow- 
ing Newly Revised Catalogues are ready for Distribution, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application :— 


I. A CATALOGUE of the Books added to the Library 


from January, 1878, to the present time. 


II. A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This Catalogue contains:—The Life of the 
Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin—The Life and Work of St. Paul, by 
Canon Farrar—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Memoirs of Catharine and Craufurd 
Tait—Memoirs of Baroness Bunsen—Ruskin’s Notes on S. Prout and W. 
Hunt, and on some of Turner's Drawings—Mrs. Brassey's Voyage in the 
*Sunbeam '—Poynter’s Lectures on Art—Souvenirs of Madame Le Brun 
—Life of Charles Mathews—Life of Charles Lever—Macvey Napier's 
Oorrespondence—Fanny Kemble’s Recollections—The Cloven Foot, by 
Miss Braddon—Cousin Henry, by Anthony Trollope—Sir Gibbie, by 
George MacDonald—Within the Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant—High 
Spirits, by James Payn—No Surrender, by Ernst Werner—Quaker 
Cousins, by Mrs. Macdonell; and many other Popular Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons; with nearly Three Thousand older Works, many 
of which are out of Print, and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest 
current prices. 


Ill, An Additional Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the 
Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly bound in Half-Calf, Half. 
Roan, or Half-Persian, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Insti- 
tutions and Public Libraries. 


IV. A Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in Morocco, 


Tree Oalf, Calf extra, Vellum, and other ornamental bindings, adapted 
for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding or 
Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIES LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 


(Li1TEp), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 [KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW BOOKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


FEBRUARY. 
TURKISH FACTS AND BRITISH FALLACIES. 
Sirk WILLIAM BOXALL, R.A. By Lord Ooleridge. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By W. H. Pater. 
IRISH NEEDS AND IRISH REMEDIES. By H.M. Hyndman, 
PLINY THE YOUNGER. By H.F. Pelham. 
THE COST OF ELECTIONS. By Sydney C. Buxton. 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. By G. A. Simcox. 
THE IRISH FRANCHISE. By Charles Dawson. 
EMPIRE AND HUMANITY. By Frederic Harrison. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The RACEHORSE in TRAINING, with some 


HINTS on RACING and RACING REFORM. By Wititam Day. Demy 
8vo. (Neat week, 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING-FIELD. By 


ALFRED E. T. WATSON. Illustrated by John Sturgess. Demy 8vo. 
(Next week, 


CHRONICLES of NO MAN’S LAND. By 


F. BOYLE, Author of ‘‘ Camp Notes.” Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ No review can give an adequate idea of the ‘Chronicles of No Man's Land. 
It must be bought and read. Its only fault is that it is too short."—Zaaminer. 


GUZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy; and other 


Poems. By R.J.GILMAN. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
‘“‘Has reached a second edition, which is some evidence of worth. And, in 
fact, there is merit in the book, and the play of ‘The Secretary’ might not prove 
ineffective on the boards,”— Whitehall Review. 








NEW NOVELS. 


An AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. 


MurRRAY Prior. 38 vols. 


By R. 


[Next week. 


The BROWN HAND and the WHITE. By 


Mrs. COMPTON READE, Author of “ Sidonie,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
HER DIGNITY and GRACE. By “H. C.” 
8 vols, (This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





In 4to, cloth, price 31s 6d. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on ANDREWS’S 


EDITION of ‘‘FREUND’S LATIN DICTIONARY.” Revised, Enlarged, 
and in great part Re-written, by Coartton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES 
Snort, LL.D., Professor of Latin, Columbia College, New York. 

‘The improvements are such as to defy quotation, both from their length 
and their intrinsic character. New words are added, and new and most happy 
quotations are introduced; meanings are more carefully differentiated and 
arranged. The etymological notes certainly far surpass in accuracy and fullness 
anything as yet attempted in any dictionary.’”’-—Ath 

“ The distinguished American scholars under whose care it appears have spared 
no time or labour to make the book......as representative of the present state of 
Latin scholarship as Liddell and Scott of Greek.’””—@uardian, 

* Everything that the most advanced student can fairly require will be found 
in these pages...... The work is evidently one of first-rate merit, and it is sure to 
command, as it deserves, an extensive circulation.’’—British Quarterly Review, 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By G. H. 


LrppELL, D.D., and R, Scott, D.D. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4to, 
36s. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from 


the above. Eighteenth Edition. Square, 7s 6d, 


A TREATISE on STATICS; containing the 


Fundamental Principles of Electrostatics and Elasticity. By G. MINCHIN, 
M.A, Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College. Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


EURIPIDES ALCESTIS. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by C.S. JERRAM, M.A. 2s 6d. (Just ready. 


SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by J. R. KING, M.A. 28 6d. (Just ready. 


GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, &c., by Dr. BUCHHEIM. 3s. (Just ready. 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; and Published by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments, : 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 








HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIO BaTas. 
Special Wiuter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 
DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
The DEVOUT CHRISTIAN’S HELP to 


MEDITATION on the LIFE of our LORD JESUS CHRIST. Containing 
Meditations and Prayer for Every Dayin the Year. Edited by Rev. T. T. 
CARTER, Rector of Olewer. 2 vols, foap. 8vo, 12s. Or in Parts.—Parts I.,IV., 
V., 28 6d each; Parts II., III., 2s each. 


DAILY READINGS for a YEAR on the 


LIFE of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev, PETER 
Youn@, M.A. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, £1 1s. 


READINGS on the MORNING and 


EVENING PRAYER and the LITANY. By J. 8. Buunt. Third Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 

These “ Readings" have been written not with any desire to supersede ex- 
tempore instruction, but as an occasional help to those engaged in teaching, 
who know the difficulty of finding Sunday after Sunday fresh subjects of 
interest for their pupils. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Rev. 


ERNEST HAWKINS, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Fifteenth Edition, feap. 
8yo, 1s. 

This little volume contains a short service for every morning and evening of 
the week, occupying from five to ten minutes, and embracing a psalm,a short 
lesson, and prayers. There are also additional prayers, and prayers for par- 
ticular occasions and thanksgiving. 


THOMAS a KEMPIS. On the Imitation of 


Christ. Translated by the Right Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Bishop of 
Carlisle. Third Edition, with Steel Engraving after Guido, 5s; without the 
Engraving, 2s 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s, cloth; 6d, sewed. 


EDITED by the Late Very Rev. W. F. HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 


SHORT MEDITATIONS for EVERY DAY 


in the YEAR. New Edition, carefully Revised, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, large type, 
14s. Also, 2 vols. 32mo, 5s; calf, gilt edges, 9s. 


The CHRISTIAN TAUGHT by the 


CHURCH'S SERVICES. A New Edition, Revised and altered to accord 
with the new Lectionary. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, large type, 6s 6d. Also royal 
82mo, 28 6d; calf, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


SERMONS on MISSIONARY and other 


SUBJECTS. By the late W. T. BULLOCK, M.A., Secretary to the 8.P.G., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to H.M.’s Household in Kensington Palace. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“The twenty-five sermons here collected will be valued by all who knew the 
writer, and who will detect in every one of them the reflection of his mind, his 


sober, accurate thought, his modesty, his learning, his devout spirit.”"—Jfission | 


Field. 

“We often hear people say, ‘ It is difficult to flnd a book to read aloud to work. 
ing parties.’ We recommend to the consideration of all who are interested in 
Missions, and who seek to interest others, the first eight sermons in this yolume. 
They are upon the subject of Missions, and their great value, as it seems to us, is 
that they supply principles upon which to build our practice. It is this we all so 
much want.”—Zhe Net. 


NEW REVISED EDITION of Vol. III. of “‘ The GOSPELS,” 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS and 


EPISTLES for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY DAYS of the CHRISTIAN 
YEAR, and on the AOTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled from the Works of 
the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Modern Commentators. By the Rev. W. DENTON, 
M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, 
Cripplegate. In 7 vols., 18s each, except Vol. II, of “ The Acts,” price 14s, 


FOR CONFIRMATION CLASSES. 


16th Thousand, 


The CHURCH TEACHER’S MANUAL of 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. Being the Church Catechism, Expanded and 
Explained in Question and Answer, for the Use of Clergymen, Parents and 
Teachers. By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, Author of “Church Doctrine—Bible 
Truth.” Feap 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


Third Edition, 


The WINTON. CHURCH CATECHIST. By 


the late Rev. Dr. MONSELL, Rector of St. Nicholas’, Guildford. 32mo, cloth, 
price 3s. Also in Four Parts.—Part 1., 6d; Parts II,, Ill.,and IV.,9d each. 


Third Edition, Revised. 


CATECHETICAL HINTS and HELPS. A 


Manual for Parents and Teachers on giving Instruction in the Catechism of 
the Church of England. By the Rey. E.J. Boycor. Feap., 2s 6d. 


Fifth Edition, Revised. 


NOTES on the CATECHISM ; for the use of 


Confirmation Classes in Schools, &c. By the Rey, Canon ALFRED BARRY, 
Principal of King’s College, London. Feap., price 2s, 


Revised Edition. 


LESSONS on CONFIRMATION. 


Rey. PETER YOUNG, M.A. F cap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 





By the 


Cheap Edition.—25th Thousand, 8d. 


The COMMUNICANT’S MANUAL ; being a 
Book of Self-Examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving, By Rev. M. F. 
SADLER, Rector of Honiton. Royal 32mo.—8th Thousand, 1s 6d; roan, gilt 
edges, 28; morocco, 7s. Large Edition.—Fcap. 8vo, 28 6d; roan, 58 6d; 
morocco, 7s. 


LONDON: 
GEORGE BELL ‘and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 297. 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
LorpD BOLINGBROKE. 
THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. 
BisHoP WILBERFORCE. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK CIVILISATION IN THE EAST. 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 
Mr. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON MONARCHY AND DEMOORACY, 
THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


The RIVER of GOLDEN SAND. Narrative of a Journey 


through China to Burmah. By Captain WM. GILL, R.E. With an Introductory 
Preface by Colonel HENRY YULE, O.B. Mapsand Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 308 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AMONG the 
GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By E. H. BunBurRy, F.R.G.S. With 20 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

“ These volumes bear the impress of mature scholarship, vast research, care- 
ful discrimination, and literary skill in such a marked degree as not only to com- 
mend them to scholars, but to place them in the category of books which scholars 
eanuot do without.”—LZdinburgh Daily Review. 


RHEINSBERG; MEMORIALS of FREDERICK the 
GREAT and PRINCE HENRY of PRUSSIA. By ANDREW HAMILTON. 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 

“ By far the most important contribution made to English Literature on the sub- 
yectof Frederick the Great since the appearance of Mr. Carlyle’s work.”—Scotsman. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD, CATHERINE, and MARY 
STANLEY. By the Dean OF WESTMINSTER. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
9s. 

“A graceful tribute of filial piety to private friends; full of delight to the 
general reader,”—Guardian. 


NILE GLEANINGS: Concerning the Ethnology, History, 
and Art of Ancient Egypt, as revealed by Egyptian Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. 
With descriptions of Nubia and its Great Rock Temples to the Second 
Cataract. By VILLIERS STUART, of Dromana, With 58 Coloured and Out- 
line Plates, from Sketches and Impressions taken from the Monuments, 
Royal 8yo, 31s 6d, 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late LORD 
BISHOP of OXFORD, and afterwards of WINCHESTER, with Extracts 
from his Diaries and Correspondence, By A. R. ASHW&LL, M.A., late Canon 
of Chichester. With Portrait. (560 pp.) Vol. 1, 8vo, 15s. 

“A book that will secure the attention, and be read right through.” —7imes. 
“A work of absorbing interest.” —Standard. 


ALADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By Isabella, 
BrrD, Author of “ Six Months in the Sandwich Islands.” Third Edition, with 
lilustrations, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“This little book is so brimful of incident and adventure, that, dip into it where 
Wwe may, we can hardly go far wrong. Chapter after chapter is almost equally 
exciting.”"—Saturday Review. 

“A narrative of most thrilling adventure. She gives graphic sketches of the 
half-savage natives, and vivid pictures of the magnificent scenery.”"—TZimes. 


The SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, the DEATH of CHRIST, the 
WORTH of LIFE, and other ESSAYS. By WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D., Lord 
Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“Pull of wise advice and sober caution....,.this most attractive book,”—= 

National Church. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST; or, Life in 
Connaught. By Mrs. Houston, Author of a " Yacht Voyage to Texas.” 
Crown Syo, 9s. 

“The experiences related in this book, though sad, are of undoubted value, 
especially at a time when reliable information regarding the people of Ireland is 
much needed.’—Luinburgh Daily Review. 


The MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARISTOTLE. Consisting 
of a Translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, and of the Paraphrase attribu 
to Andronicus of Rhodes, with Introductory Analysis of each book. By the 
late WALTER M. HATCH, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo, 188. 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D., F.R.S., of BOMBAY, Fifty 
Years Philanthropist and Scholar in the East. By Gzorce SmiTH, LL.D., 
Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. New and Popular Edition, 
with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


The ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By Edward 
WHYMPER. With Maps and 100 Illustrations, 340 pp., medium 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“This is a condensed and cheaper edition of ‘Scrambles amongst the Alps,” 
with fresh maiter and additional illustrations.” 
‘From no work with which we are acquainted is it possible to gain such a clear 
conception of the delights and dangers of Alpine travel.”—Pali Mal/ Gazette, 


The LEX SALICA; the TEN TEXTS with the GLOSSES 
and the LEX EMENDATA. Synoptically edited by J. H. Hessets. With 
Notes on the Frankish Words in the Lex Salica by H. Kaen, Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Leyden. Quarto, 42s. 


The LIFE of ERASMUS DARWIN. By Charles Darwin, 
F.R.S. With a Study of his Scientific Works by ERNEST KRAUSE. Portrait 
and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ A trustworthy life of the author of the ‘ Botanic Garden ’ was much wanted, 
and no one could have been better qualified for the task than his grandson, 

Charles Darwin.’ —Nature. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Medium 8vo, 20s. 


CONTENTS. 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN eee «+ By Canon WESTOOTT. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES ... «. By the Bishop of CHESTER. 
“The Speaker's Commentary in the first two vols. of the New Testament is 

not only a help to the educated layman—not only an invaluable adjunct to every 
clergyman’s library, but without the parade of a general apologetic, practically 
the best contribution in Modern English Literature to the evidences of Christ- 
ianity.”"—Church Quarterly Review. 


MEMOIR of the RIGHT REV. ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, With a Selection from 
his Correspondence and Journals. By his Sister, FRANCES Magia MILMAN. 
With Map, 8yo, 12s. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 








KING CETYWAY0O’S ACCOUNT of his 
NATION, and of the ‘ORIGIN of the WAR. Taken 
~ down from his own Narration by One of the Officers in Charge. 


._. See-MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, for Fresrvary, price 
One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 244 (for FEBRUARY). 
CONTENTS. 


i. OmnTYWAYO's STORY OF THE ZULU NATION AND THE WAR, 

2. HB THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 13-15. 
3. POULTRY-KEEPING ASA IONAL INDUSTRY, By Jane Chesney. 

4, STAGE ANOMALIES. Y Ace Edwards. 


%. Some HINTs ON THE NG OF LATIN. By Professor George G. 
Ramsay, Glasgow University. 


6. A Nicur Watca. 
7. THe Hatcyon’s Nest. By Robert Caird. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The YEAR’S ART: 


A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to the ARTS of PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE, which have occurred during the year 
1879; together with Information respecting the Events of 1880. 

Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. 


INDIAN FINANCE. By ProfessorFawcett, 


M.P. Three Essays with Introduction and Appendix, 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(This day. 


17th Annoal Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1880. 
A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. By 
F.‘Martin. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Now ready. 
“All the information that could possibly be desired by politicians, mer- 
chants, and public speakers and writers, relative to the Constitution aud 
Government, the Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the 
army and navy, the area and population, the commerce, industry, and trade of 
every civilised country in the world, is to be found readily accessible within 
the smaH limits of this admirable Year-book.’’"—Standard. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. (Issued by the 


National Liberal Federation.) 
No. I.—The TENANT FARMER; Land-Laws and 


Landlords. By JAMES Howarp. Is. 


No. | Il.— FOREIGN POLICY. By M. E. Grant Duff, 
=. 8. 


(This day 


= 







No. IIL.—F of LAND. By G. Shaw-Lefevre, 
M.P. 2s 6d. (This day. 
RECIPROCITY, and 
LAND TENURE BEFORM. Js 6d. (This day. 
ind TRADE and 


~ancrs A. WALKER, Professor of Political Economy and 


School of Yale College. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(This day. 
‘., MENDELSSOHN to MOZART. 


DICT! of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


ROVR, D.C.L. 8vo, 3s 6d. (Now ready. 


MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


New Volumes. 
BUNYAN. By J. A. Froude. Crown Oro, ae. 6d. 


SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowden. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
VERGIL. Georgic II. Edited by J. H. 


SKRINE, M.A. 18mo, 1s 6d. (MACMILLAN'S Elementary Classics. 


FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. A Book for 


Beginners. By H. Courtuore Bowen, Head Master of the Grocers 
Company's Schools, Feap. 8vo, 1s. (This day. 


SERMONS PREACHED in COUNTRY 
mana By the Rev. F. D. Mauricg, MA. New poise teo ings 


RUPULL aw 
Joun Mow 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


OUR FUTURE HIGHWAY. By V. L. 


Cameron, Commander, R.N. [This day. 


LIFE of MILTON... By Professor Masson. 


Vol. VI. Narrated in Connegtion with the Literary, Ecclesiastical, an: 
Political History of his Time. ith Portrait, Svo, 2is. [This ~ 


(Index Volume in Preparation). 


The METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. By 


THOMAS HARPER, (S.J.), In 5 vols. Vol, I., 8vo, 18s, 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 


By R. H. Hutton, M.A. Cheaper Issue, 2 vols. 8yo, 183. [Yow ready. 


The EMOTIONS. By James McCosh, LL.D., 


President of Princeton College, U.S. 8vo, 9s. (Vert week. 


CICERO’S ACADEMICS. Translated by 


J.S. Rem, MA,, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor, Gonville and Caius Collega, 
Cambridge. S8vo, 53 6d. 4 (This day, 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from MARTIAL, for 


ENGLISH READERS. By W.T. Wess, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 


Being the simpler and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain wrought out 
individually from First Principles, by means of Elementary Mathematics. By 
T. ALEXANDER, C.E. Orown 8yo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


EASY LESSONS in SCIENCE. Edited by 


Professor W. F. Barrett. With Illustrations, 


HEAT. By Miss C. A. Martineau. 1s 6d. 
LIGHT. By Mrs. Awdry. ds 6d. 


HINTS to HOUSEWIVES on SEVERAL 


POINTS, Particularly on the Preparation of Economical and Tasteful 
Dishes. By Mrs. FREDERICK. Crown 8yo, 23 6d. (Just ready, 


ART at HOME SERIES. New Vol. 


NEEDLEWORK. By Elizadeth Glaister, Author of 
“ Art Embroidery.’’ With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, [This day. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady AUGUSTA NOEL :— 
,FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 2 vols., 


“Lady Augusta Noel’s last} novel, ‘Owen Gwynne’s Great Work,’ was, wo 
think, one of the best of its year...... * From Generation to Generation’ is even 
an improvement on ‘Owen Gwynne.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 


‘Lady Augusta Noel wrote a good novel in ‘Owen Gwynne,’ but she has 
written a better in ‘From Generation to Generation.’ =-Academy. 


NEW NOVEL.—BROTHER and SISTER. 
By Lucy Scott. 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s. 
** A singularly interesting and original story.’”’—Daily News, 


“© Brother and Sister’ is by no means a common-place novel, and deserves 
on its merits a somewhat careful analysis.’’—Daily News, 


Mrs, OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY; being a Narrative 


of certain Recent Events in the City of Samur, in the Department of the 
Haute Burgogne; a Story of the Seenand Unsesn. Crown 8y0, 10s 6d. 


“The tale is told with marvellous force and vigour.’’—Scofsman. 


NEW NOVEL by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


MAGNUM BONUM; or, Mother Carey’s 
Wrood. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 18s. 

“In some respects ‘Magnum Bonum’ shows an advanee on any of her 

former work. The heroine—for such we take Caroline Brownlow to be—is, 





perhaps, the most charming character that she has ever drawn.’’—Atheneum. 
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